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Christian Endeavor 


The Christian Endeavor Society is thirty 
years old. Has it justified its existence and 
is it now entitled to the support of Chris- 
tian people? The following facts, taken from 
the Christian Endeavor World, seem to com- 
pel an affirmative answer. 

There are 75,000 societies and nearly four 
million members. 5 

The society has been welcomed into more 
than eighty denominations, and in most of 
these it is*the only religious organization 
of young people 

Societies have been established in all parts 
of the earth, and the literature of Christian 
Endeavor has been translated in all the lead 
ing and most of the subordinate languages. 
and has been a means of grace to many races. 

Christian Endeavor unions and conventions 
have been powerful factors in producing sen- 
timents of Christian unity. Thirty years 
ago there was little fellowship among the 
denominations 

The testimony of the leaders is that the 
society is vearly increasing in strength 


Congregational 


The induction of Rev. A. Atkinson into the 
office of Secret iry of Labor and Social 
Service for the Congregational Brotherhood 
of America occurred at the New First Church, 
Chicago, Friday evening, Jan. 20. The in- 
augural was preceded by a conference on labor 
and social service. The general subject of 
this conference was, “How can Congregational 
men best contribute to social progress and 
industrial betterment?” 
made by distinguished ministers and laymen, 
among whom were Graham Taylor, Raymond 
tobins, and Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus. Miss 
Addams spoke on “Community interests.” In 
his address the new secretary pointed out the 
desirability of understanding the church. 
Many a man in the pulpit criticises the 
church in a way that disheartens the peo- 
ple. One paragraph from the address will 
serve to indicate the purpose of the secretary: 


Addresses were 


We have had seolding enough. No man 
has a right to criticise unless he is able to 
tell how the thing criticised can be improved. 
A physician’s duty is to diagnose disease, but 
be must know what to prescribe as a cure or 
a help for the disease he diagnoses. If a 
doctor should stand over a patient and de- 
nounce him for having a eancer, he would 
lose his patient and his reputation, and he 
might find himself locked up in the dangerous 
ward of the local hospital. The physician 
must kn 1 cancer when he sees it—that is 
his business. It is also his business to tell 
the sufferer his condition, but he must have 
a remedy of some kind to suggest. The 
preacher is negligent of his trust if he does 
not point out the erving evils of the day. He 
must warn, must reprove, but it is of most 
vital importance that he have a remedy to 
suggest as a cure for the social ills he has 


diagnosed 


Church and State 
The churches of the United States believ: 
in the separation of church and state. The 
introduction of a bill into congress, donating 
three hundred thousand acres of unappropri- 
ated non-mineral land in New Mexico to J. B. 
Pitaval, archbishop of Santa Fe, and his suc 
cessors, meets with emphatic opposition from 
intelligent American Protestants. The Out- 

look voices the general sentiment: 


We believe that Mr. Pitaval is a Roman 
Catholic archbishop. We should say No! just 
as emphatically if he were an Episcopal 
bishop, a Methodist bishop, a Presbyterian 
elder, or a Congregational minister. No union 
of church and state! No union of state with 
any church! 

Is the teaching of the people to be entrusted 
to the church or to the state? The answer of 
united America, from the Lakes to the Gulf, 
and from ocean to ocean is, the state. If the 
church wishes to teach, she must pay for her 
own schools. To appropriate three hundred 
thousands acres of land to a school is to tax 
every citizen of the United States for its sup- 
port. The enforced contribution is small; 
but it is an enforced contribution. Churches 
in America depend on voluntary contributions. 
They do not tax the people. 

In Spain revolution is threatened in the 
growing desire of the people to emancipate the 
schools from chureh control. In Portugal 
the resolve for emancipation has produced a 
revolution. In France, in self-protection, the 
Republie has been forced to ‘prohibit church 
schools because church schools were teaching 
hostility to the Republic. In England the 
ittempt to establish state education has been 
halted by a Protestant church. We have won 
the battle for free education in America. The 
question is no longer an open one here. The 
principle may be stated in one sentence: 
\LL SCHOOLS SUPPORTED BY THE STATE MUST 
RE CONTROLLED BY THE STATE. 


Episcopalian 

Bishop C. H. Brent of the Philippine Is- 
lands is now in England enlisting the leaders 
of the Anglican church in the conference on 
Christian unity proposed by the American 
Episcopal church at Cincinnati last fall. He 
speaks with great spiritual power and origi 
nal insight. At St. Paul’s Cathedral a few 
weeks since he outlined the plans for a world 
conference and concluded his sermon as fol- 


lows: 


“What a risk!” IT hear someone say. Yes, 
I reply, a glorious risk. It were better far 
for a Christian communion to risk the loss 
of its distinctive character in a brave effort 
toward unity than to sit in idle contempla- 
tion of a shattered Christendom. At worst 
it would lose its eccentricities and prejudices; 
at best it would lose itself entirely in the 
splendor of unity according to the mind of 
Christ. But let there be what peril there 
may. peril for God’s sake is the only safe 
condition for Church or Churchmen. It is 
more reasonable to be in peril than in secur 
itv if the best things lie a hair’s breadth 
hevond the peril. Everything worth having 
is found only on the yonder side of a risk 
We must have unity, not at all costs. but at 
all risks. A unified church is the only offer- 
ing we dare present to the coming Christ, 
for in it alone will He find room to dwell. 
Whole man for whole God is our watchword 
Let us expect unity, let us think unity, let 
us pray for unity, let us work for unity. If 
we fail. it will be better to fail because we 
have dared great things than because we 
have not dared at all, so that men can say 
that we aimed at 


“The high that proved too high, 
The heroie for earth too hard, 
The passion that left the ground 

To lose itself in the sky.” 


Presbyterian 
For the second time the Fifth Avenue 
Church, New York, has called Dr. J. H. 
Jowett of Birmingham, England, and he has 
accepted. When the first call was sent to 
Dr. Jowett, there was a protest against his 
accepting it that came not only from his 
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church but from the whole city. Birmingham 

understands Doctor Jowett and honors him. 

He will take leadership among American 

preachers the moment he lands in New York. 
7 . * 

The Board of Foreign Missions is doing 
big business, says the Presbyterian Advance. 
It receives from 50 to 400 letters a day. As 
much as $500,000 has been received in one 
month. Last year the treasurer drew more 
than 6,000 checks, involving $2,798,000. The 
Board has a thousand missionaries in 149 
principal stations and 1,718 out-stations. It 
has property valued at several million dol- 
lars, scattered over the world. 

* * . 

The National Convention of the Presby- 
terian Brotherhood of America will be held in 
St. Louis. Feb. 21-23, 1911. The general 
theme will be, “The Brotherhood and the 
Gospel.” William J. Bryan will speak on 
the subject. “The Fruits of the Tree.” 


United Brethren 


There has been a gain in the last two 
vears of more than seventy thousand in the 
membership of the Sunday-schools of the 
United Brethren. This result is attributed 
to the movement for the organization of adult 
classes. 

* oa * 

Bishop Matthews has been appointed fra- 
ternal delegate to the approaching Methodist 
Eeumenical Conference. As the Church of 
the United Brethren in Christ was never a 
part of Methodism, the bishops deemed it 
was not fitting that they should accept a 
place on the executive committee of the con- 
ference. 


The bishops “deplore the tendency in some 
quarters to omit instruction, encouragement, 
and emphasis, as to the place and power of 
crisis in the religious life, thereby encourag- 
ing the conclusion that a mere conformity 
to the externals of religion is sufficient and 
all that is expected in the lives of our peo- 
ple.” 


Jewish 


According to the latest statistics there are 
11,625.650 Jews in the world. In Europe 
there are 8,892,000. Of these 5,082,342 are 
in Russia, 2,034,500 in Austria, 607,862 in 
Germany, 240.540 in Great Britain, and 
95,000 in France. 

The treatment received by Jews in Europe, 
especially in Russia, is driving them to 
America by the thousands. Prominent rep- 
resentatives of the race in America believe 
that the United States ought to have a 
larger Jewish population. 


African Methodist 


The career of the late Bishop Grant of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church is 
an inspiring example to men of all races. He 
wag, born in an ox-cart near Lake City, 
Florida, August 25, 1848. He was sold sev- 
eral times. He escaped from slavery and came 
to the North. After the war he returned to 
the South and worked in a grocery store in 
Lake City. He was later a steward in a 
hotel. His education was obtained in a night 
school. In 1873 he was ordained to the 
ministry. At forty years of age he was 
elected bishop. His episcopal residence in 
later years was at Kansas City, Kans. He was 
influential in the councils of his denomina- 
tion and his opinions were sought by the 
leaders of the nation. A leader in the edu- 
cation of his race, he served in his day as 
president of Paul Quinn College in Texas, 
president of the board of trustees of Wilber- 
force University, and president of the board 
of trustees of Western University at Quin- 
daro. S. J. 
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Congregationalists and Disciples 


From Another Point of View 


A thoughtful comparison of Congregationalists and Disciples will 
bring out certain striking features strongly suggesting that in the 
logie of Christian unity these two communions are made for each 
other. 

Fundamental agreements are essential in Christian unity, but 
genuine differences, contrasts, are quite as desirable in the united 
church as is a primary common faith. The Congregationalists and 
Disciples are agreed in the great basic matters of Christianity. Both 
bodies accept the Bible as the word of God and wish to follow its 
teachings. Both own Jesus Christ as their divine head and Savior, 
and hold his will supreme in their lives. Whatever he commands, 
Congregationalists and Disciples stand ready to do. 

The two bodies do not understand the Bible alike, any more than 
all Congregationalists understand it alike or all Disciples. The 
two bodies do not understand Christ’s commands alike any more 
than all Disciples understand them alike, or all Congregationalists. 

But neither communion has any preéminence over the other in 
intelligent allegiance both to the Scriptures and to Christ. 

Given this fandamental like-mindedness there are certain out- 
standing contrasts which suggest the possibility of mutual enrich- 
ment throngh the practice of Christian unity, and not mere denomi- 
national enrichment only, but the marked advancement of the King- 
dom of God. 

- o * 

There is first the obvious fact that in territorial position in the 
United States these bodies supplement each other. The Congrega- 
tionalists are an eastern people, the Disciples belong to the middle 
west. In the six New England states the Disciples have a member- 
ship of 2,780, while the Congregationalists have 264,377. In the five 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri and Illinois the Congre- 
gationalists number 74,000, while the Disciples number 681,000. Of 
the Congregationalists’ membership in these five states, Illinois alone 
holds 57,000, most of which is in Chicago and the northern third of 
the state, where the Disciples are hardly more numerous than in 
New England. 

In the states of Tennessee, Texas and Oklahoma, the Congrega- 
tionalist membership is 8,500. In the same states the Disciples num- 
ber 217,000. 

In Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota the Disciples’ membership 
is 13,000, the Congregationalists’ 83,000. 

In Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado and the Pacific states, there 
is no marked difference in strength. 

The Disciples, moreover, are a rural people, for the most part. 
They have not yet built up strong churches in the great cities. The 
Congregationalists are strong in the cities. 

It is apparent that the union of these two bodies, besides emanci- 
pating each from its provincialism, would create an instrument of 
immeasurably greater effectiveness for the Kingdom of God than is 
represented by the sum of their energies taken as separate com- 
munions. 

* +. . 

The Congregationalists are a social minded people. Their religious 
thinking, like their religious history, is closely intertwined with 
political life. Probably no one would dispute that Congregational 
ideals have affected our American civil standards more positively and 
potently than have the modes of thought of any other denomi- 
nation. Puritan and Pilgrim contributed to our government’s life 
at the very root. 

Congregationalist religious thought has always gone out along 
the lines of political and social justice. Her scholars and preachers 


have ever set the Kingdom of God before the church. As a conse- 


quence, Congregational effort has been expended more upon the 
community than upon itself as a church within the community. It 
is only of late that a positive “church consciousness” has been 
awakened. 





With the Disciples, on the other hand, the “church consciousness” 
is intense and militant. Unlike the Congregationalists, the Disciples’ 
history at no place touches vitally a political or social crisis. The 
Civil War, for example, found their churches on both sides of Mason 
and Dixon’s line and passed without making a breach in their fellow- 
ship. 

The Disciples have a passion for building up the church. Their 
devotion to the church takes precedence of political or social interests. 
In the church their problems of the social order are transcended, if 
they are not solved. 

These two ideals—that of a redeemed society and that of a re- 
deeming church—need each other. Congregationalism needs the insti- 
tutional feeling, so strong with the Disciples. The Disciples need 
the vision of a Christian social order and a vital connection with civil 
progress which is Congregationalism’s glory. A united communion 
of over two million souls, such as Congregationalists and Disciples 
together comprise, would make the most potent instrument for 
personal religion and social justice that our American life affords. 

- * o 

Closely related to this is the supplemental] contrast between the 
cultural method of Congregationalism and the evangelistic method 
of the Disciples. The Disciples are by instinct propagandists. The 
evangelistic “note” needs no encouragement in their ministry. Every 
pastor is an evangelist. The ingathering impulse is fundamental. 
From the earliest days of their history this has been true. Today 
their evangelists hold scores of meetings every year in which more 
people are added to single churches than were added to the one 
hundred and fifty churches codperating in the recent Gipsy Smith 
or the Chapman-Alexander meetings in Chicago. 

Weak in its evangelism, the Congregational church is strong and 
rich in its cultural ideals and resources. If births are not so numer- 
ous in its family, the children are cared for with extraordinary pains 
and skill. The educational impulse which founded Yale and Harvard 
and Amherst and Oberlin and a score of colleges of honored names 
and history, which produced Bushnell and Horace Mann, fulfils itself 
logically in a richly cultured ministry and the pedagogical recon- 
struction of its Sunday-school. 

Here, again, Disciples and Congregationalists need each other,—the 
one needs the dynamic of evangelistic passion to save its culture 
from hollowness, the other needs the spirit of religious culture both 
to refine evangelistic methods and to conserve and perfect evan- 
gelistic results. 

. * _ 

These are some of the more salient considerations which suggest 
the peculiar desirability of union between Congregationalists and 
Disciples. In addition, it should be remarked that the union of these 
two bodies, either as communions or in local ‘instances, would afford 
one of the most convincing demonstrations of the possibility of com- 
plete Christian unity that could be desired. 

Such a union, for the reasons given, would be more significant than 
that between Congregationalists, United Brethren and Methodist 
Protestants, or between Congregationalists and Episcopalians. It 
would be more significant than the union of Baptists and Disciples 
because Baptists’ and Disciples’ unions are often based- upon the 
mere incident of agreement in the practice of immersion and the 
form of church government. 

A union based upon the likeness of two denominations in custom 
or dogma is not necessarily a Christian union—though, of course, it 
may be. It is likely, however, to be a mere consolidation, making a 
larger sect than before. But a union involving differences, contrasts, 
disagreements of opinion and custom—and rejoicing in them as an 
enrichment of the united body—this is the goal toward which today’s 
passion for Christian unity is surely tending. 

Congregationalists and Disciples made one in Christ would greatly 
advance Christendom toward that goal. 
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Living Facts 

Disciples of Christ are approaching that season when the eyes ol 
all are turned to the utmost corners of the earth. Here, in the 
brilliantly illumined civilization of a Christian land, we are asking 
of the men on the towers at the outposts, “Watchmen, what of the 
night?” Truly the answer is “The morning cometh.” Never since 
time began have the signs of its coming to those that sit in darkness 
given such assurance. The facts that signalize the march of mission- 
ary progress during the past year seem like breathing things to one 
who loves the cause, He will clothe them with the warmth of lives 
given in far away and strange lands. He will see them living in the 
new found faith of the great multitude which has in the last twelve- 
month found the light that lighteth every man that cometh unto it. 
He will see in the thousands of missionary homes, beacons stand- 
ing like cities of refuge among barbarous tribes. And he will 
find his own faith renewed as he looks upon the sacrificia] faith of 
those heroic souls of the race who are willing to leave houses and 
lands, friends and loved ones, for the Master’s sake. In these facts, 
moreover, there is a lesson in Christian emulation. Scarce will any 
be found so partisan that he will envy another the work he has been 
able to accomplish in a great unselfish cause like this. The least will 
rejoice in the success of the greatest and the heedless ought to be 
stimulated by the generous examples of the thoughtful. Only those 
need be ashamed who have been more concerned with partisan and 
sect affairs while this great host has been striving to reap the 
whitened harvests of the fields beyond. How miserable would a 
party shibboleth sound in the echo of such an acclaim as a united 
Christendom might send up over the victories that belong as much 
to one as to another, because it has all been done in the name of the 
common Lord. When Christendom recovers from its near-sighted- 
ness enough to really see the worth and success of foreign missions 
it will repent in sackcloth and ashes. These children in the Gospel 
may lead them into unity. 


Real Generosity 

It is easy to be generous to those of one’s own household. So easy 
is it that the danger, to those who have plenty, is that the generosity 
will be so undiseriminating as to ruin the recipient. It is not 
difficult to give to things that help those that we know 
in person and see in need and the amounts thus bestowed will 
never be told in figures, nor should they, for here is where the left 
hand need not know what the right hand doeth. The inconceivable 
total of $140,000,000 was given by the great givers alone last year in 
this country and perhaps as much more was bestowed by the multi- 
tude who give with greater largess because they have so much less 
left. In our appreciation of givers of great sums we are liable to 
forget the commendation of Jesus for the widow, because she had 
nothing left. The greatest giver is after all the one who gives the 
largest percentage of his holdings. Education and medicament re- 
ceived the largest consideration from the givers of large sums. The 
total amount received by the churches at home was $300,000,000 and 
overtops all other giving combined. Things that lie within sight 
most naturally challenge generosity. But when one gives to foreign 
missions he is most truly generous. He does not give to kith and kin, 
nor to those whom he sees and knows, nor to those who appeal to him 
because they are struggling for education as he had to struggle, nor 
to the pitiable sight that so justly touch his heart when he looks 
upon human suffering near at hand, nor to any cause that might make 
him generous and yet leave in his mind lack of love for those whom he 
has never seen or mayhap even contempt for men of another color and 
clime. When he gives to foreign missions he gives without reserva- 
tion to the man farthest away and least known to him, and out of a 
heart that is touched with love of men without provincialism. He puts 
his money in hands cannot see and trusts to divine laws of good- 
ness to do a Christly work, and he cares not that those who receive 


will never know from whom the gift has come. 


Do Foreign Missions Pay? 

When one reads such notorious breaches of truthfulness as a cer- 
tain magazine recently printed from the pen of a man who claimed to 
have been around the world, and who must have compiled his “facts” 
out of his imagination in some interior Chinese opium den, he may 
yet ask the above question. When it can be contended that it costs 
twelve cents to get one to the heathen and that missionaries are 
mostly concerned with their salaries, the sheer boldness of the lying 
may challenge questionings in the mind of even those who thought 
they knew better. Of course it costs but twelve cents to get nearly 
two dollars to the heathen and men who give their lives in those places 
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where other white men do not care to live, do not do it for the sake of 
a salary. It is safe to say that few business enterprises handle their 
affairs for so small a percentage, and it must be remembered that the 
most of what is spent is on the churches at home in efforts to arouse 
them to their most obvious duty in their relation to the heathen. 
One is not surprised when he learns that the magazine in question 
refused to allow an answer to such absurd charges or to print even 
the corrections offered. It was evidently determined and malicious 
in its perverseness. Comparisons are difficult, but such as can be made 
point to the glowing success of the foreign missionary enterprise. For 
each ordained minister in the mission field there were forty-one con- 
verts last year while for each ordained minister at home, including 
both pastors and evangelists, there were two. Of course for each 
ordained minister in the field there were thirty helpers but for each 
one at home there were doubtless as many besides the great host of 
Christian families striving to bring up their children so they would 
become members of the church. Against the well-gleaned field at 
home are to be put the overwhelming difficulties of an unevangelized 
field abroad and the sodden ignorance of heathenism. American 
Christians gave an average of fifteen dollars apiece for all church work 
and mission Christians gave an average of five dollars in lands where 
a dollar counts all the way from five to fifteen times what it does in 
America. 


How We Gave 


According to the figures for 1906, the last complete official statis- 
ties at hand for domestic work in the churches, the ratio of giving to 
home and foreign missions was approximately four to one. If that 
ratio holds good for 1910 the total gifts to home missions would 
mount up to $40,000,000. This includes on the home field the same 
activities that are the task of foreign missions on the far-stretching 
fields to which they are the sole Christian ministers. The following 
are the figures for America for the year, with enlivening comparisons, 
showing the way interest in the cause is growing by leaps and bounds: 


Se Wee We Ue cavevessnncnts NB Pe ER PRINTER OA $11,908,671. 
MP De WED wast cccetherierd Can eeeceeetusacenens 8,120,725. 
We SE SE ccvnccicececenunsscceubersucess eeaees 6,115,759. 


It will thus be seen that we almost doubled our giving in the decade. 
The gain fer the past year was about $600,000. We increased our 
gifts by 33% in the first half of the decade and by 50% in the last 
half. This does not look as if the interest in foreign mission were less 
lively than it was in the days when there was more romance and less 
vital knowledge of the problem, as some of our cynics would have us 
believe—always of course without furnishing the figures. In Britain 
the giving was as follows: 


Sl SOT won ereceSe REO Rees NEOs seas Edadbaweeeer es ween $11,055,210, 
brat en cede beeeceheswartbieevaresanceeeas 8,197,000. 
BR FD pccar rev ersied vecena wees tks sbsenescareenes cases 6,846,759. 


If measured by numbers and comparative wealth Britain still leads 
us. We have made the greatest gain in the decade but the most as- 
tounding figures are those that show she increased her gifts over last 
year by nearly $1,500,000 as against our $600,000. Reaping the. bene- 
fits of the Layman’s Missionary Movement, we ought to surpass her 
record this year. 

Her increase was about 35% for the first half of the decade and 
20% for the second half. 

Germany is also increasing her interests. Though modern missions 
were really born with her Pietism and among her Moravians, she 
suffers as yet from an overdone orthodoxy on the one hand and a ra- 
tionalism on the other that are not conducive to great missionary 
evangelism. Her gifts were: 

Be BE cccicecccekeceseviieresseccsnensseseeseavane . $1,965,298. 
In 1905 .. 1,587,049. 
In 1900 1,185,000. 


Grand Totals That Are Inspiring 

The grand totals are inspiring. When we think of the wealth of 
Christendom and of the stupenduous amounts men spend on amuse- 
ments, luxuries and vices, “ve are inclined, in our zeal for a great 
and generous human cause, to make comparisons that do not compli- 
ment. But when we think of the beginnings of missions and the 
opposition within the very sanctuaries themselves, and when we 
calmly consider the manner in which to this day so large a part of 
religious interest,as manifested in both pulpit and press, is concerned 
with the task of cultivating personal religions and defending denom- 
inationa] integrities, we can but take great heart at the growth of that 
larger and more Christlike task of going to the uttermost parts of 
the earth with a gospel that is larger than any individual interest, 
and so broad that denominationalism threatens to break down in the 
very midst of its own efforts to preach the larger Christ to the larger 
world. The churches will be saved from their own shortcomings by 
“expecting great things from God and attempting great things for 
God.” Here is a grand total of more than $32,000,000 going to the 
Christian work of the foreign mission field in a single year. The com- 
parative totals are as follows: 


DD sha tenscdd nddencseceassceeis pacbcer dbeenemued $32,139,509. 
Be BD cb dca wesnpeaunsens ee bndeevenenteds ccnecsabeuel 23,177,900 
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din cdibbndeekadpedcndkteey + cee Hegemeceke seaeh 17;315,526. 
Of the above amounts there came from the mission churches in sup- 
port of themselves the following amounts: 


Ge Fo ob too Fares shee s cence eesccdssweres cans seeder $5,249,405. 
Da Fh 6nh nk ces ctw cecersstesccsccesmbvssswenntecss 3,516,015 
eS  Seeeerperreere Tire TTT eee Lhe cnwndebiakiones 1,833,961. 


From the home fields the support increased then as illustrated by 
these totals: 


Ss: FE bbe ks cbeticndss ivacesddiseredscerccessevednees $26,890,104. 
Be WE cc cnawivewnccgasccesesass patvtawretesesnises 19,661,885. 
De SEE on ccsdsecacaccnehessesacacedenech sees cnsedues 15,481,565. 


Thus the self-support of the mission churches has trebled in the 
decade and the generosity of the churches at home has increased by 
nearly 80%." Thanks to the increasing self-support on the field, the 
inspiring grand total for the decade shows that the amount annually 
invested is almost doubled. 


The Progress on the Field 


The total number of converts on the field last year was 140,000. 
This ought to warm the heart of the most pessimistic and convert the 
most ardent doubter. The law of increase on the mission field is that 
of an increasing momentum. The first million were won in a century 
but the second million came in twelve years and the third million in 
six years. Now we see the transcendent faith of the new born 
Korean church, daring to work for a million in that land alone in a 
single year. It is doubtless too great a Pentecost to expect but 
when we consider that twenty-five years ago Korea was a closed land 
and that there are now more than 200,000 in the churches there, we 
may confidently look for the million in that land alone inside the next 
five years. China is looked upon as the most difficult of all places, yet 
in the past twenty years the numbers have been multiplied by seven. 
It took thirty-five years to win the first six. After the first fifty years 
there were less than 1,000, but today, after the second fifty years 
there are 250,000. Last year the number of missionaries actually 
decreased while the amounts used in the work increased. The growth 
of the mission churches is bringing a greater ability to care for self 
and it might be expected that there would be a decrease in the 
amounts needed per missionary. But that is to overlook the fact 
that the mission churches are missionary to the last degree. They 
will need increasingly greater sums as their ability to preach and 
teach their own people increases and they become able to give of their 
number in greater proportion to the work of missionizing their fel- 
low countrymen. In other words as the missionary succeeds he effaces 
himself. In the end he becomes more and more a superintendent of 
the native missionaries and as they become able to commandeer them- 
selves and support their own churches they become increasingly the 
missionary host. This is not only the secret of the law of missionary 
momentum but it will be the glory of the universal church when each 
people shall assume the task of their own evangelization and educa- 
tion. 

There is a Christian community in the foreign fields today of 
5,000,000 souls. Of this number about one-half are actual commun- 
icants in the churches. The other half are those who are not yet 
sufficiently instructed to be admitted to church membership and those 
who, for other reasons that are sufficient on the mission field, are not 
in the full fellowship, though they have given up their old practices 
and beliefs and are under the sway of the Christian ideal. Ten years 
ago there were 3,500,000. 


The Missionary Host 


There are at the front on behalf of Christianity a mighty host of 
valiant crusaders. In the name of that humanity which is pleaded by 
all who are enthralled by the person of Christ they take to millions 
a new manner of life and the beginnings of a new social custom that 
will make old nations new and bring barbarous races to civilization. 
The number of missionaries is 600 less this year than it was last and 
the number of native helpers is decreased by 700 and a little more. 
But the reasons for this are temporary and the comparisons for the 
longer periods of five years are in harmony with the increases given in 
other tables. The following shows the number of missionaries for the 
decade: 

In 1910 there were 21,248 missionaries and 91,513 native helpers. 
In 1905 there were 17,839 missionaries and 89,335 native helpers. 
In 1900 there were 16,218 missionaries and 62,566 native helpers. 

The number of missionaries has increased one-third and the number 
of native helpers by nearly one-half in the decade. For the last half 
of the decade the number of missionaries has increased by one-fifth 
and the number of native helpers by but little. This last may be 
accounted for by the fact that the missionary effort is being made less 
merely evangelism and more and more the solid work of building up 
intelligent Christian communities, and so planting the churches that 
they will have permanent foundations and become active civilizing 
factors. The temporary decrease of the past year has been due to 
the fact that nearly all the societies havve felt it wise to pay off 
debts while the era of prosperity is on. They are confronted with the 
same problem that would confront a man who has an investment that 
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was so profitable that he could not confine its increase to cash in 
hand each season but kept borrowing as his credit grew, until he felt 
the signs of the times called for that discretion which prepared for 
possible less prosperous times. The total missionary host is now 113, 
207. Ten years ago it was 78,505. There are 45,540 places where the 
work is carried on. Ten years ago there were 25,108. 


The Givers 


The missionary societies are mostly denominational but the mission- 
ary message is increasingly undenominational. Everywhere the word 
comes back from the front that the things that have divided us cannot 
be urged on the mission field without hurt to the greater truths on 
which we are agreed. These essential truths are the message of mis- 
sions and they must increase while the non-essentials decrease. So we 
see the heartening spectacle of unian missions supported by denomina- 
tional societies. But it is interesting to observe the missionary 
interests of the various great denominations. It is safe to say that 
those who show the greater genuine missionary zeal will come to the 
unity for which Christ prayed. In America the great denominations 
gave as follows: 


BORTII  6'n.0. 0:6. 90.9:0:6:09:6.000.540800 90008 88865.000 000% 0m . . .$2,297,000. 
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The Lutherans of Germany and Scandinavia gave $1,350,000 and 
the Chinese Inland Mission, which is interdenominational received 
from all lands $1,869,000. The mightest of all is the Moravians. 
With but 37,000 members they gave $389,000 and with the self- 
support received from the mission churches, expended a total of a 
round million. The heroic Pans Society gave $240,000. For all the 
world, including the Continent and Australia, the great denomina.- 
tions supported their missions as follows: 


OT, ee a ee a ee mee ee $2,842,000. 
Methodists (All Methodist and Wesleyan bodies)........ 5,981,000. 
Presbyterians (including Reformed churches)............. 7,020,000. 
SIO 55.6 60 05d sckcd cnn sn eneedtcdaceendees 2,202,000. 
DE Ses ntngue cae oveksscndepandss carne daneuans 4,316,000 








The Sort of Church Our Age Demands 


Who voices the demands of “our age?” Are the exploiters of men 
to give us the word of authority? Shall we listen to the whines of 
disappointed pleasure seekers? Or shall we accept the apostles of 
unbelief as the spokesmen of the age? There is danger that we shall 
give ear to one or all of the classes to the exclusion of the earnest 
men and women who believe in God and in the possibility of human 
improvement. Effective disciples of the Lord know the sentiments of 


‘those who do the honest work of the world. 


The sort of church this age or any other age demands is one that 
knows its own message. It appeals to the hearts of men in the be- 
lief that it knows what men need. Futhermore, the representatives 
of the church speak out of their own experience. They have a living 
gospel. Their lives have been so enriched by it that they have the 
most intense desire to have all men taste the goodness of God. The 
ministers of the true church do not search for sensational subjects, 
unless the truth is sensational. They discuss the abiding interests of 
the human heart. 

This age demands a church that understands the kind of world to 
which it is to minister. Christianity is great enough to use for its 
own purpose the dominant factors in every age. It has appealed to the 
soldier and awakened in him the feeling of compassion. It caine to 
men through the avenue of Greek thought. Newton’s great discover- 
ies have been appropriated by the church. In an age of biology the 
church will employ biological terminology in its teaching. Every 
valid conclusion of psychology and of sociology will be shown-to be in 
harmony with the fundamental doctrines of religion. The economist 
must not be allowed to think his science is undermining the founda- 
tions of the church. “The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof,” 
and it is the business of the economist to show how the fruits of the 
earth may be justly distributed to the people whom God has placed on 
the earth. If philosophy is agnostic, the church asserts the right 
to believe. 

The church that gives a good account of itself studies methods of 
imparting the truth. There must be a connection established between 
the gospel and the man who needs it. The pioneers, who lived far 
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from one another, were glad to travel long distances to enjoy the 
fellowship of the church. The preacher had willing hearers, for the 
people did not have to listen to lectures and essays and musical pro- 
grams two or three times a week. The worship of God was reénforced 
by the social demands of the age. Many a man who was regular in 
his church attendance under pioneer conditions would not be seen at 
church at all if he were living now. Country people on going to the 
city find their social demands met outside the church and consequent- 
ly they do not join with others in the worship of God. Educational 
methods have changed. The ways of the schoolmaster are being 
searchingly examined. He is expected to produce better results. 
What is taking place in the schools must be recognized by the church. 
The kind of building, the music, the style of preaching, Sunday-school 
methods, and how to connect religion with recreation and with 
economic life—all have to be studied by the church of the present. 

In an age of specialists there is great danger that each will be in- 
terested in his particular work to the extent that he will lose sym- 
pathy for workers in other fields. The church should help us to un- 
derstand all who are doing necessary work. In the meetings of the 
church all classes and conditions of men should be found and the 
needs and sins of all should be made known. The gospel of Christ 
makes no prévision for a favored class whose sins shal] be overlooked 
or lightly mentioned nor does it allow the church to look with in- 
difference upon the woes of any. “The rich and the poor meet to- 
gether: Johovah is the maker of them all.” The age demands a 
ehurch with strength of conviction to force men to recognize their 
common humanity in spite of distinctions of wealth, education and 
success or failure. And the common humanity which is to be forced 
upon our attention is not something cheap and vulgar; it is that which 
Jesus saw in every human being he met. The gospel levels up, not 
down. It gives the scholar something higher than scholarship to be 
proud of and the man of wealth is taught to glory in what is more 





powerful than money. 
Is the church needed by this age? Observe the folly of men, consider 
your own foolish pride, and then give answer. Ss. J. 


Midweek Service, Feb. 16. 1 Cor. 3:1-23. 


Editorial ‘Table Talk 


A Small Request For a Big Cause 

Missionary F. E. Meigs has received word of his appointment as 
head of the department of Scripture instruction in the new union 
University of Nankin. The course of instruction is yet to be arranged 
by Mr. Meigs and will be unique in its scope. Instruction 
in the Scriptures in Chinese mission school extends through- 
out all the course beginning in the primary grade and 
continuing until the college work is completed. The _ teach- 
ing is not technical, not theological, in its purpose but that the 
student may be furnished for Christian life. Mr. Meigs wishes a 
special library fund of not less than $2.000 to purchase certain 
English and Chinese books. This fund should be forthcoming by spe- 
cial gifts that this scholarly missionary who has through many years 
honored the Disciples and the cause of Christ in China may take 
the library with him upon his early departure. Mr. Meigs is recov- 
ering rapidly from an illness which caused serious concern among 
his friends. He is now at Hiram, Ohio, and will sail in the earl: 




















spring. 


The Israel of the Alps 

Attendants at the Topeka convention last fall will be interested 
to know that Dr. Alberto Clot, who spoke there, has been creating in 
many Evangelical denominations a keen interest in the Waldenses of 
Italy, whose delegate to this country he is. The story of these 
un-Romanized Christians whose history extends back hundreds of 
years before the Protestant Reformation is most fascinating. Per- 
secited by papal authority they retired in the twelfth century into 
the Cottian Alps until modern freedom was established in Italy. 
Since then they have been conducting missionary work in all parts 
of their land, expanding from fifteen Alpine parishes to more than 
150 churches and stations. Native as they are to Italy, with a rea- 
sonable hope of becoming the most potent Protestant force in their 
land, there would seem to be, toa non-sectarian mind, no good reason 
why all English and American missionary effort in Italy should not 
be expended through the Waldenses. There is certainly no rational 
excuse for exporting our denominations to Italy when there is 
already on the ground a movement working on a basis acceptable 
to most Protestant bodies. The progress of the Waldenses in Italy 
means the triumph of every truth held dear by the modern evan- 
gelical church. 
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Disciples’ Congress Offers Splendid Program 


That is surely a rich, live program provided for the Disciples’ 
Congress of 1911 to be held in Springfield, Ill., April 18-20. The 
acquisition of Professor E. C. Moore, of Harvard University, sets 
up a magnet which will draw ministers and thoughtful laymen across 
many states, we predict. Professor Moore spoke in Chicago last 
Monday to the Outlook Club. Men of restrained enthusiasm came 
away saying it was the best address they had ever heard. Doctor 
Moore’s part in the Edinburgh Conference last summer brought pride 
to every delegate from this side the water. The Scottish papers 
described him as “a Yankee—but different.” His first-hand study 
of the religions and civilizations of the Orient. has equipped him 
for discussion of the missionary problem as few men are equipped. 
Thoroughly modern in his scholarship he is equally evangelical both 
in his conviction and feeling. His presence in the Congress will be 
an inspiration. Other speakers are Dean Sharpe, of State Univer- 
sity of Missouri; President Bates, of Hiram College; Rev. E. F. 
Daugherty, of Vincennes, Ind.; Rev. David H. Shields, of Eureka, IIl.; 
Rev. Willis A. Parker, of Cambridge, Mass.; Professor E. S. Ames, of 
the University of Chicago, and Professor Ernest H. Lindley, of the 
University of Indiana. The latter speaks on “The Religious Views 
of Professor William James.” Professor Lindley’s brilliant and 
stimulating address at last year’s Congress warrants the highest 
expectation as to his treatment of so big and rich a theme as the 
mind of William James. 


Methodist Bishop Looks Beyond Federation 


That peculiar brand of Disciple of Christ which opposes the partici- 
pation of this Christian union brotherhood in the Federation enter- 
prise will find food for reflection in the frank statement by Bishop 
Earl Cranston, of the Methodist church, in the Federation executive 
committee meeting held two weeks ago in Washington. It, is true, 
of course, that not all the leaders in the movement to federate the 
Christian bodies for effective practical coéperation commit themselves 
to any program of unity beyond the federation stage. But not a 
few of them have done so. And the Disciples of Christ in taking 
their place in this interdenominational organization regard it as a 
preparatory stage on the way to a much more intimate and organic 
union of Christ’s people. Those who, in faith, have so conceived it, 
will be reassured and comforted by the words of Bishop Cranston: 

We proclaim that we differ only in nonessentials. Thus we 
confess that what was deemed essential when the denomination 
was founded has lost its significance, and that is to confess that 
We are maintaining separate organizations without warrant of 
Scripture, reason or economy. We must face the question, what 
call have nonessentials on conscience or devotion? Plainly the Fed- 
eral Council is an achievement whose chief glory is yet to be 
realized. } ’ 

These words pierce to the dividing asunder of the joints and 
marrow of denominationalism. If federation can add to its own 
direct achievements the quickening of such a sense of unity as 
Bishop Cranston here expresses it is plain that the Disciples of 
Christ ought to be in it heart and soul. 


One City That Has Made Good 

In looking toward the Men and Religion Forward Movement whose 
elaborate campaign for enlisting the men of America in the Chris- 
tian life is to begin next September, it is heartening to have at 
hand some specimen reports of the Laymen’s Missionary cross-con- 
tinent campaign of last year. It has been impossible to gather 
reports from all the cities, but if Buffalo is to be taken as a sam- 
ple the effectiveness of the campaign is put beyond skeptical cavil- 
ling. ‘And if last year’s misSionary campaign among the men proved 
fruitful in actual results there is yet narrower ground for the skep- 
tic to stand upon as he assesses the more comprehensive program 
outlined for next year. Buffalo held one of those enthusiastic mis- 
sionary meetings last year—indeed, it was the first city reached in 
the campaign. And Buffalo churches did what their men pledged 
to do. The enthusiasm was coined into dollars for missions. The 
missionary offerings for 1910 as compared with 1909, showed an 
increase in the Lutheran churches of that city of 202 per cent, in 
the Methodist churches 127 per cent, in the Episcopal churches 110 per 
cent, in the Presbyterian churches 73 per cent, in the Baptist churches 
47 per cent, in the Congregational churches 28 per cent. Of the twen- 
ty-one Methodist churches of the city the smallest increase was 41 
per cent, and the average of them all 127 per cent, an increase in 
actual offerings from $7,502 in 1909 to $17,023 in 1910. That this 
quickening of the missionary spirit is the best possible preparation 
for a great regenerating movement among the men of America all 
who have studied the logic of Christian activity will readily believe. 
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Christian Endeavor After Thirty Years 


Address at the Thirtieth Anniversary of the Society of Christian Endeavor 


On the Evening of February 2, 1911, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


Thirty years ago tonight, almost at this 
very hour, some forty-five young people at 
their pastor’s house in Portland, Me., formed 
themselves into the first Christian Endeavor 
Society. 

It is not inappropriate after these three 
decades to consider the work of young peo 
ple in the churches then and now, for, of 
the changes that have taken place in th> 
church life of the young people, the society 
can say, to paraphrase the historic words of 
another, “All of this I have seen, and part 
of it I am.” 

To recite the names of the denominations 
and the nations in which Christian Endeavor 
is established is impressive and instructive. 
It is the young people’s society in ten de- 
nominations of Methodists, in nearly all of 
the Presbyterian bodies, among most of the 
divisions of Baptists, among all the Disciples 
of Christ and Congregationalists, and is 
found largely among the Lutherans, United 
Brethren, Church of England in Great 
Britain. 

Some Christian Endeavor Countries. 

It is established in the United State 
Canada, Mexico, Britain, Germany, 
France, Italy, Hungary, Scandinavia, Swit- 
zerland, Spain, Turkey, India, Egypt, China, 
Japan, Australia, New Zealand, the South 
Sea Islands, the West Indies, South Af- 
rica, Brazil, Chile, and, in fact, in every con- 
siderable nation if the world. 

Yet I am sure that every Endeavorer 
would, as he recites these facts, also declare 
with humility and gratitude, “Not unto us, 
0 Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name 
give glory.” For of all movements in the 
religious world none has been more distinctly 
providential or less dependent on the skill 
and will of man than this. An organization 
that has maintained itself for thirty years, 
while literally scores of experiments for the 
young in our churches have been tried and 
failed; an organization that has spread into 


and 


Great 


every land beneath the sun, and that has 
had its literature translated into a hundred 
languages; an organization that has grown 
stronger every year, and whose last year 
showed the largest increase and the great- 


est prosperity of all, has a right to tell its 
without being 
self-congratulation. 


simple story suspected of 


egotism or 


Societies Then and Now. 


Thirty years ago there were no distinctly 
religious societies for young people outside 
of a few local churches and certain circles 


of voung people interested in the cause of 


foreign missions. 

To-day there is scarcely a Protestant 
hurch in the five continents without a dis- 
tinctly religious organization for its young 
people. Of these some 75,000 are Christiap 


and there are at least 


25,000 purely denominational societies based 


Endeavor societies, 
on the same principles. ] 
Point Barrow in _ northernmost 
\laska, where to-day the Endeavorers en- 
day of twenty-four without 
Invercargill, at southern 


From 


hours 
the 


dure a 


the sun, to 


tip of New Zealand, where they rejoice in 
twenty-four hours of daylight; from Amer- 
a due west across Asia, across Africa, 


cross Europe, back to America, though we 
should lose and gain.twenty-four hours in 


our reckoning of time, we should not lose 
sight of our Christian Endeavor comrades 


At every ocean pier in our journey around 
the world, and at most railway stations 


they would greet us and bid us Godspeed. 





BY REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, D. D. 


Meetings Thén and Now. 

Thirty years ago a church with a weekly 
meeting especially for young people was 
an exception; now a church without such a 
meeting is the exception, and every year 
there are held no less than four millions of 
young people’s devotional meetings adopting 
the methods, the principles, and the topics 
of the Christian Endeavor Society. 

Thirty years ago the young people were 
not banded together for any sort of evan- 
gelistic or ingathering work. Such a thing 
as a mission of young people to young peo- 
Now 75,000 lookout com- 
for 


ple was unknown. 
mittees are on the outlook constantly 
new members for the society and the church. 
a distinctly evangelistic work that does not 
depend on the coming of an evangelist, and 
that does not cease with his departure. 

This week in which Christian Endeavor 
Day occurs is an ingathering week, and next 
Sunday is a Decision Day in a multitude of 
Great Britain this very week 
the founding of Christian 
mission of young people for 


churches. In 
in memory of 
Endeavor a 
young people by young people is being car- 
ried on in many parts of the United King- 
dom. 
Social Life Then and Now. 
Thirty there were few 
functions arranged distinctly for the 
people. Now the young people’s social is a 
distinct and almost universal method of in 
teresting them in the life and work of the 
church, and the ingenuity of some hundreds 
of thousands of Christian young people on 
the committees is taxed to provide 
wholesome entertainment and recreation un- 
der the auspices of the church. As one boy 
heard to “everything starts from 
church in these days.” Who will 
this is not the best of all places for 
recreations, as well as for the distinct- 


social 
young 


years ago 


social 


was 
the 
that 
the 
ively Christian service, of the young peoplc 
to start? 
Impressions and Expressions. 
Thirty years we were in the 
impression so far as the young people were 
The Sunday-school was managed 
by the older people, as it is now and from its 
nature must always be, for it is the 
most valuable of all agencies of religious im- 


say, 
say 


ago age ot 


concerned. 


very 


pression. Older people managed the tem- 
perance society; they controlled the mis- 
sionary society: they led the music; they 
furnished the flowers for the pulpit when 


any were seen; and it was hardly thought 


fitting for a boy or a young man to pass a 


contribution-box or show a stranger to a 
seat. 
Now 


pression, 


we live in the age, not only of im- 
but of when 


taught that the impression made 


expression, young 
people are 
by teachers and books is largely lost unless 
This 
is a fundamental principle of the new psy- 
which the Christian Endeavo 
Society is a practical exemplar. 


cepressed by them in words and deeds. 


: . 
hology . @2 


Activities. 
the 75,000 
good-citizenship committees 
of the young people themselves, to promot» 
the truest patriotism; missionary commit 


Now most of have 


temperance or 


societies 


tees of the young people’ themselves, 
through which interest in the great world 


bevond us is aroused, and more than half a 
million dollars every year is raised for home 
and foreign missions; music committees of 
the young people themselves, who turn their 
own musical ability to account; and flower 
committees that make glad the sanctuary 





each Sunday with the handiwork of God. 
Only the other day a letter reached me 


from distant Marsovan in the interior of 
Turkey, telling how the «ndeavorers culti- 
vated their own flower gardens that their 


church might be decorated, and another 
from India, telling how the dusky Endeav- 


orers there beautified the church lawn and 
rescued the adjoining graveyard from the 


weeds of neglect. 
On the Sea. 
Thirty there 
Friend societies, but no work for sailors by 
the young people of our churches. Now 
there are Floating Societies of Christian En 
deavor among the boys on the sea on many 


years ago were Seaman’s 


iron-clad and merchant vessels, and in con- 
sequence an intense interest in them is 
aroused among the boys of the shore. The 


Floating Endeavor work carried on by the so- 
Liverpool and London, of New 
York and San Diego, of Nagasaki and Bom- 
bay, and many another seaport 
Vessels are visited; 


cieties of 


is beyond 
all praise. services are 
held; literature 
by the ton and comfort-bags by the thous 
and distributed; and, better than all. 
the Christian sailor on the sea is given to 
understand that he is not forgotten by his 


socials are enjoyed; good 


are 


brothers and sisters on the shore. 

Thirty years ago few young people out of 
prison gave a thought to the tens of thous- 
ands of young men behind prison bars. Now 
the thousands of prisoners who have beeu 
converted to Christ and organized into so- 
cieties through the efforts of their Endeavor 
friends outside, appeal most strongly to the 
warm hearts of our youth; and the fact 
that no prison Endeavorer is recorded as re- 
turning to prison when once discharged is a 
tribute to the sincerity of their conversion 
and to the sympathy of their friends out- 
side, who have helped them to forget the 
past and to begin a new career. 
Fellowship of Young People Then and Now. 

Thirty years ago there was comparatively 
little fellowship between the denominations 
and of course the young people of different 
knew little and cared for one 
another. Said a distinguished minister of a 
prominent church to me the other day: 
“When I was a young minister and I wanted 
to wake up my sleepy 


sects less 


would 
pitch into the other denominations for their 
peculiarities. Then the men would sit up 
and take notice, and say, as they went out 
of church, ‘Ain’t our young minister smart? 
He knows hot and 
heavy.’’ 


audience, I 


how to give it to them 

Such a travesty on religion would scarcely 
he possible in any pulpit of the land to-day, 
and have not the young people had their 
full share in bringing about the hearty fel- 
lowship, which is so good and so pleasant 
a thing to behold? 


As an answer to this question, go with me 


to any of our great state conventions, where 
from five to fifty denominations assemble 
under the banner of Christian Endeavor. In 


Pennsylvania denominations 
actually the 
Endeavor the Keystone state. 
Or, better still, go with me to such a con 


vention as the World’s Endeavor meeting at 


forty-six 
enrolled 


are, 


among five thousand 


societies of 


Agra. India, where every Protestant mission 
was represented, as well as every great race 
of mankind, and where at the consecration 
meeting responses were made in thirty-one 


different languages,—English and German 
and Swedish and Chinese and Tamil and 


Telugu and Hindi and Hindustani, in Tibe- 
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tan and Burmese and Karen and Cingalese 
and a score more, all telling of devotion to 
Jesus Christ and his cause. 

William Carey and Andrew Fuller. 

A century ago William Carey in a letter 
to Andrew Fuller prayed for and predicted 
such a meeting as a possibility of the remote 
future, but Andrew Fuller thought that it 
was not within the bounds of possibility, or 
seareely desirable. A year ago his great- 
grandson, William Carey the third, presided 
at a meeting of forty denominations and as 
many nationalities at this same Endeavor 
Convention held under the shadow of the Taj 
Mahal in the heart of the same continent 
to which William Carey, the first, gave his 
life. 

Great Conventions. 

Or if in our own land you would fully 
realize the sweep and the strength of this 
fellowship of -the young people of to-day, 
call to mind the convention of ’95 in our 
own city of Boston, when 56,000 young peo- 
ple from all over the land made the pilgrim- 
age to our good city, when the city was dec- 
orated with banners and mottoes of welcome 
as never before in its history. 

Or, better still, go with me next July to 
Atlantic City, and see a similar throng of a 
younger generation, representing every de- 
nomination, and every state, and almost 
every considerable community, of our land. 
Join with them in their praise; lift up your 
hearts with them in their prayer; mingle 
with them in their hours of recreation; bow 
with them in their consecration; and tell 
me whether the fellowship of the young 
Christians of America is not a vital and 
glorious feature of our modern church life. 

No Monopoly. 

It is only fair to add that of course this 
great awakening by and for young people 
has not been monopolized by the Christian 
Endeavor movement. While it has been 
growing strong, the Sunday-school has largely 
multipled its efficiency and increased 
its numbers. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association and Young Woman’s Christian 
Association have become at least ten times 


s powerful and prosperous as they were 
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thirty years ago. The distinctively mission- 
ary and temperance societies of young peo- 
ple of our country and the world. 

A Personal Testimony. 

May I add, before I close, a personal word? 
During these thirty years I have given my- 
self with what vigor or devotion I could com- 
mand to work with and for the young peo- 
ple o four country and the world. 

During these years I have journeyed more 
that 600,000 miles in their behalf, have been 
five times around the world, besides visits 
to South America and Mexico and many 
journeys to Europe and nearer Asia. - 

I have spoken to nearly two millions of 
these young people, who speak sixty lan- 
guages, and who were willing to listen to 
my halting words through an_ interpreter 
I have seen them in meetings great and 
small, and in their homes. I have seen them 
in shop and school and college, on the cam- 
pus and the ball-field. I have heard their 
stumbling confession of Christ. 


Watched Them Grow. 


[I have watched them grow strong in the 
faith and zealous in many a great cause. I 
have heard them in after years in the pulpits 
of our own land or preaching to the untutored 
nations of other lands; and, the more I 
have seen of these young people, the more 
I have come to believe in them, trust them, 
love them. 

Making allowance for all unhappy ex- 
ceptions, I have come more and more, dur- 
ing all these thirty years, to admire their 
sanity, their courage, their devotion to the 
right. I have found them responsive to 
every worthy appeal from God or country, 
and I have unbounded hope for the future, 
as more and more the affairs of state and 
nation fall into their hands. 

[ thank God for every mile I have trav- 
elied in their behalf, for every meeting I 
have addressed, for. every kindly hand I have 
taken; and I can say with all heartiness, 
“The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant 
places.” and so far as I may have the love 
and confidence of the young people of to- 
day IT have a goodly heritage. 


THE PREACHER AND HIS MESSAGE 


Bringing the Sermon Close to Human Life. 
BY JAMES SMALL 


What shall the preacher preach? How 
shall he deliver the sermon? What is the 
ideal sermon for these days? How can I 
best lay the book to the hearts of the people? 

These are the questions I am supposed to 
answer, but it is like raising a family. Those 
who know best how to raise boys are those 
who have none. I heard once of a man who 
went over to a friend who had quite a family, 
and he said, *{ want to give you some advice 
raising boys.” “Well,” said the friend, “I 
understand your own boys are not all they 
should be.” “That is just why I can give 
you some advice now in regard to training 
your boys. I see where I have missed it in 
raising mine.” It is one thing to tell a 
preacher how the thing is done; it is quite 
another thing to do it yourself. But I am 
to tell how it should be done, and if my 
reader is helped in any way, I am repaid. 

Earnestness in Delivery. 

I should put as a very first requisite, 
Earnestness in the delivery. A sermon may 
be faultless in regard to literary structure, 
or in the matter of Biblical composition, and 
yet it may produce little or no effect upon 
an audience, because it is not delivered with 
the earnestness and emotion which are nec- 
essary in order to “grip” the congregation 
and stir their souls to “do something.” The 


keynote of every sermon should be salvation; 
and a sermon that rouses souls to do some- 
thing is the sermon alone that accomplishes 


good. Nothing great is ever born outside of 
passionate carnestness. 
Hopefulness an Asset. 

The message should be hopeful. Every 
minister and evangelist should “go in to 
win.” As one sits under the voice and power 
of those early preachers, nothing is more 
evident than that they “believed and there- 
fore spoke.” They knew the truth of their 
message and felt its power. They had em- 
bodied faith in immediate results from their 
preaching. The gospel, they believed, was the 
seed of faith. Men, they felt, must believe 
it when they heard it. Nor were they often 
disappointed in that faith. Who can doubt 
for a moment that their unbounded faith 
and hope had much to do with their success? 
They must have preached with an enthusiasm 
which was simply irresistible. They could 
not be defeated. With the love and hope of 
their master in their souls, their whole aim 
was victory, and they had reason to rejoice 
in daily and glorious triumphs for their 
risen Lord. 

The preacher has before him a needy audi- 
ence. The poor are there, the discouraged, 
the tempted, the tried, the saint and sinner; 
and if he knows their individual needs, all 
the better. Then he will not have to “scat- 
ter.” He can be kindly direct and sym- 
pathetically personal. Often the best ser- 
mons are preached to one person. 
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Again, the preacher must “preach the 
word.” The temptation to preach on topics 
of the hour is great these days. Young men, 
especially, think they must deal with living 
themes, and that their preaching must be 
abreast of the times. But is not the Bible 
up to date? Does it not keep abreast of the 
times? Is the word of God no longer in 
touch with the days in which we live? Men 
make an awful mistake if they think the 
“Word” has lost its power and its adaptation 
to the needs of the people. We call it the 
“Old Book” yet it is the very newest book 
of the day. The book keeps the best hearts 
alive. There is a tone of vital freshness 
about it that is really wonderful. 

Principal Fairbairn says of the Book of 
Psalms: “For thousands of years these Psalms 
have been sung, and men still sing them, 
feeling as if they were the most modern, the 
most living of all religious songs. They 
have been translated out of their primitive 
speech into almost all our human tongues, 
and have become, as it were, the universal 
language in which man can tell his joy or 
sorrow, his contrition or exaltation, to God.” 

After all, the real and ultimate interpre- 
tation of the book is found in the person of 
Jesus Christ. Its supreme fascination cen- 
ters in the Son of’man. “All history is 
mystery without his story.” He is the cen- 
ter of the book. All paths of life and liberty 
and type and predication lead to Him. 

Human Interest. 

Again, there must be the “human interest 
in the sermon.” Preacher More, in the “Sky 
Pilot,” did more for “Davie” by reading a 
letter that came from “home” to him than 
all the “sermons” he could have preached him, 
You remember how it ended: “And oh, Davie, 
if your heart ever turns home, remember 
the door is always open, and its joy you'll 
bring to us when you come back.” ‘That word 
brought “Davie” home to God. That open 
door in the old home was an_ open door in 
his Father’s house. Friends, when God’s love 
grows dim, remember mother’s love, and rea- 
son from that to God’s great love. No man 
ever loved God who did not first believe that 
God loved him. 

Then, in conclusion, the preacher must be 
a living embodiment of God’s power to save. 
Nothing can, nothing will, ever take the place 
of a man in the pulpit. The preacher must 
remind. the people of Christ. He must be 
willing to “give his life a ransom” for his 
church. He must know his people and bring 
a message to their needs. It will come with 
power and unction when it is forged out of 
the hot furnace of everyday life. 

It is well for us all to remember that 
Christ stands amid the common things of life. 
He lived our life that he might be a merciful 
High. Priest, dignify human toil, and settle 
all the problems of labor and capital. He 
was born in a stable, cradled in a manger, 
that he might have something in common 
with the sons of honest toil. 

Tw of the sweetest passages in the New 
Testament to me aré these: “As soon as they 
were come to land, they saw a fire of coals 
there, and fish laid thereon, and bread 
and Jesus said unto them, Come and dine” 
(John 21:12). The other one is: “And Jesus 
being wearied witn his journey, sat thus on 
the well.” They both speak of the human 
Christ; bone of our bone, flesh of our flesh 
and heart of our heart. And as long as I 
have a Saviour on the throne that had such 
feelings and can never forget them, it will 
always be an inspiration to my poor, weak, 
frail life to “look to Him.” 

And then let the preacher lift up his eyes 
and see his risen Christ, a fisherman on the 
shore busy in preparing a meal for hungry 
fishermen; he will learn to preach the Christ 
that was friendly, human, forgiving and sym- 
pathetic, as never before. 
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Abraham Lincoln’s Religious Views 


Important Summary of Facts Concerning Great President’s Faith 
BY EDGAR DEWITT JONES. 


One aspect of Abraham Lincoln’s religion, 
and that the most important, has never been 
questioned ; another has been the subject of 
controversy for forty-five years. This is to 
say that while nearly everyone now accepts 
his character as extraordinarily Christian in 
charity, unselfishness and the like, few have 
been able to agree as to his precise doctrinal 
views or denominational preferences. 

About two years ago, I began a serious 
study of his life and writings with a view 
of approximating their religious values. 
My purpose was not to prove Mr. Lincoln a 
very proper and orthodox Christian. The 
world has long known that he was not a 
“technical Christian,” nor identified with any 
church. From what I had already learned 
of his religious views in general and the 
comments of his biographies thereupon, : 
came to believe that regardless of opinion> 
he may have held in early manhood, he cer- 


tainly grew into a large and comfortable 
Christian faith during the last three years 
of his life. I set out to see if this were 
really so: to see if I could establish it, not 


by gathering together the scores of apocry 
phal stories that go annually the rounds of 


the press but by a serious and painstaking 
study of hfs writings. With this purpose 


I went through his speeches, his letters, and 
many of his public papers and I marked 
every reference to God, and every scriptural 
: I have been richly 
Some pages I literally 
Some single para- 


quotation or allusion. 
repaid for my pains. 
covered with pencilings. 
graphs I found to contain as many as half 
1 dozen such references. 

Religious, But Not a Church Member. 

In as brief space as possible I wish to sum 
up the evidence that goes to show how deeply 


religious a man Mr. Lincoln was, and in ‘his 
later vears at least, a follower of the Great 
Teacher in every way except church mem 
rship. 

I think these values may be summed up 


under eight points. 
1. The phraseology that Mr. Lincoln used 
both in his speeches, his correspondence, and 


state papers, is that of the orthodox Chris- 
tian. This is not saying that Mr. Lincoln 
was such, but that in his references to the 


Deity. the scriptures, the church, and th: 
Christ, he wrote like one. 

2. He was friendly to the church, contrib- 
uted to its support and attended its services 
frequently. In 1849 the Lincolns took a 
pew in First Presbyterian Church of 
Springfield, and they occupied it regularly 
till they went to Washington in 1861. While 
president, Mr. Lincoln attended Dr. P. D. 
Gurley’s church, the New York Avenue Pres- 
byterian, where he was a regular attendant 
and pew-holder. 

3. He was a profound and diligent student 
of the scripture; his speeches and writings 
abound in allusions to Biblical incidents and 
texts. No man in America’s public life 
quoted so freely and aptly from the scriptures 
in public addresses as did Mr. Lincoln. 

4. He was a believer in the efficacy of 
prayer, and was himself a prayerful man. 
What philosophy or theory of prayer he 
held we do not know for he never explained. 
That he prayed often and earnestly during 
his career as president, is so well known that 
it has almost become a platitude to speak 
of Lincoln as “a man of prayer.” 

5. He had a very strong and beautiful 
hope in immortality. In a letter written 
Jan. 12, 1861, to his step-brother, John D. 
Johnson, he refers feelingly to his father’s 


the 





approaching death and then expressed the 
beautiful sentiment, “say to him that if we 
could meet now it is doubtful whether it 
would not be more painful than pleasant, 
but that if it be his lot to go now, he will 
soon have a joyous meeting with many loved 
ones gone before, and where the rest of us, 
through the help of God hope ere long to 
join them.” 

6. He believed in a benignant Providence, 
the expression of the will of One whom he 
spoke and wrote of as “The Heavenly 
Father,” “The Almighty Architect,” etc., ete. 

7. The conversations he is said to have 
had with Hon. Newton Bateman and with 
several visitors at the White House, on re- 
ligious themes, in which he declared his be- 
lief in the unique sonship of Christ, have 
never been successfully controverted. 

8. The very general impression of those 
who stood nearest him during the later 
years of his life, that his was a devout and 
spiritual nature, patterned in love and gen- 
tleness closely after the great Model. 

These points I feel sure will be conceded 
by every fair-minded student of Mr. Lincoln’s 
life. 

Summary of Negative Side. 

Next I wish to sum up the evidence that 
would to favor the other side of the 
controversy. I think four points will cover 
this testimony which is largely of the nega- 
tive kind. 

1. Herndon’s testimony that Mr. Lincoln 
was skeptical and once wrote a tract in 
which he denied the truth of revealed relig- 
ion. Also the strange claim that Mr. Lincola 
continued to be an infiael all the time he at- 
tended the Presbyterian church, deceiving 
the people as to his real sentiments. 

2. The opinion of Hon. Jesse W. Fell, who 
knew Mr. Lincoln intimately, who says, 
“Whilst he held many opinions in common 
with the great mass of Christian believers, 


seem 


he did not believe in what are regarded as 
the orthodox views of Christianity.” Mr 


Fell thought him of the same religious belief 
as Theodore Parker. 

3. The opinion Hon. David Davis, 
another bosom friend of Mr. Lincoln, agrees 
with that of Mr. Fell. 

4. The fact that he never united with any 
church. 

Let us examine briefly this testimony. 

l. It is pretty generally agreed that Mr 
Herndon was not in several respects a suit- 
able biographer. For instance, the shadow 
which he attempted to throw over Mr. Lin- 
coln’s birth has been proven, to put it mildly, 
a gross error. There is a very obvious tend- 
ency on Mr. Herndon’s part to make his own 
religious views Mr. Lincoln’s also. It should 
be borne in mind too, that both Mr. John 
T. Stuart and Mr. James W. Matheny whom 
Mr. Herndon quoted in proof of his asser- 
tion that Mr. Lincoln was an infidel all the 
while he attended the Presbyterian church 
repudiated the same. 

Lincoln’s Views Changed. 

On the other hand, both of these men, to- 
gether with Ninan W. Edwards, expressed 
the opinion that while Mr. Lincoln may 
have been an unbeliever in the earlier part 
of his life, while at New Salem, his views 
underwent a change and he became a be- 
liever in the truths of the Bible, even de- 
livering an address before the Sagamon Bible 
Society. 

The charge that Mr. Lincoln was insin- 
cere in his interest in religious matters is 
unworthy of Mr. Herndon; whatever Mr. 


of 


Lincoln may or may not have been relig- 
iously, he was surely above duplicity. 

2. As for Hon. Jesse W. Fell, and Judge 
David Davis, they were men of the highest 
integrity and ideals of truth. Under no cir- 
cumstances would they have wittingly mis- 
represented Mr. Lincoln or anybody else. 
Mr. Fell’s testimony is really a splendid 
tribute to Mr. Lincoln’s religious ufe, cer- 
tainly, if we are to take seriously what Mr. 
Lincoln said and wrote, “he held many opin- 


ions in common with the great mass of 
Christian believers.” And I think we are 
nearly all agreed now, that one may re- 


ject the various disagreeing theories, dogmas 


and ceremonial systems and still not re- 
ject the divinity of Christ. 
Views Not Identical With Parker’s. 

A few words, however, as to Mr. Fell’s 
opinion that Mr. Lincoln’s views were simi- 
lar to Theodore Parker’s. Mr. Parker was 
a brilliant and useful man. With his theo- 


logical views I am not now especially con- 
cerned, but if will but volume 
of Mr. Parker’s sermons side by side with 
Mr. Lincoln’s writings, he will be compelled 
to note the difference in attitude toward the 
These two 
men may have believed alike on many relig- 


one open a 


Bible as well as in phraseology. 


ious questions, but they do not express them- 


selves as belonging to the same school of 
theological thought. 

Hon. David Davis 
heard Mr. Lincoln express himself on 
subject at Up to the last three 


of his life, Mr. Lincoln’s reticence on relig 


have 
the 


years 


claimed never to 


ious subjects seems to have been marked. 
3. As to Mr. Lincoln’s not uniting with 
a church, we have his own explanation that 
the long and involved creeds of the various 
churches perplexed him, nor could he bring 
himself sincerely to subscribe to them. Said 
he, “When a church will make its sole 
article of faith the scripture, “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart 
and with all thy mind and with all thy sou} 
and thy neighbor as thyself,’ that church will 
[ join. In Lincoln’s day doctrinal aspects 
of Christian truth received the stress of 
pulpit emphasis. In our own, practical 
Christian living the emphasis of 
both the pulpit and religious press. 
Contemplated Professing His Faith. 

It should also be stated that there is 
considerable evidence to the effect that about 
the time of his assassination Mr. Lincoln was 
make a public profession of 
his faith and unite with some church, likely 
the Presbyterian. There is evidence that he 
so expressed himself to Dr. Gurley. 

To sum up now the whole matter, I think 
we may safely say that whatever may yet 
come to light regarding Mr. Lincoln’s ‘relig- 
ious views, his Christian character, his strong 
faith, and the prayerful habits of his later 


as 


receives 


intending to 


life are established beyond any doubt. No 
one communion can ever claim him to the 
exclusion of others. He was greatly and 


grandly, yet withal simply, a Christian in 
love and tenderness. 

His Christianity was uniquely nonsectar-* 
ian, and undenominational. 

Lincoln’s mother was a Disciple, his father 
was a Baptist, his wife was a Presbyterian. 


and during his residence in Washington. 
Matthew Simpson, the great Methodist 


bishop, was often his spiritual advisor. In 
earlier life, Lincoln’s intellectual difficulty as 
to the deity of Christ. classed him with the 
Unitarians, so it has come to pass that all 
of the above-named communions have at. one 
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time or another claimed him as of their 
faith. This in itself is an extraordinary and 
unique tribute to a character that was sim- 
ply, naturally and beautifully religious. 

If anything could be added to the above 
paragraph, that would give it even a more 
universal spirit, it would be the fact that 
Mr. Lincoln’s first teacher was a Catholic. 

With the passing years, the limitations of 


THE 


Abraham Lincoln’s religious views which were 
intellectual, and technical, will grow less and 
less apparent, while the great basic princi- 
ples of the Christian faith which found such 
large expression in his daily life will grow 
more and more apparent until they will quite 
transfigure him, if indeed, they have not al- 
ready done that. 
Bloomington, TIL. 


TRAVELS OF THE TEAM WORK CAMPAIGN 


Itinerary and Results of the Get Together Movement. 
BY E. E. ELLIOTT 


When the “Team Work Campaign” now 
being conducted by the committee of the 
State and National Secretaries Association 
was launched, the promoters of the idea went 
about their task with much fear and tremb- 
ling, lest the men of our churches might not 
take hold upon it with the necessary amount 


of enthusiasm to make the campaign a suc- 


cess. From the outset it has been one con- 
tinual round of successes following closely 
one upon another. It was feared, also, that 


the gatherings on Saturdays and Sundays 
would not be well attended by reason of the 
mercantile activities of our cities on Satur- 


days, and the necessary round of religious 
duties of our congregations on the Lord’s 


Day, but such has not proven the case. Be- 
ginning at Troy, N. Y., and continuing until 
the present writing in Des Moines, Iowa, 
every gathering has been of the sort desired 
and anticipated by the “Team.” 

‘lhe Cities Visited. 

Troy turned out one hundred men, the 
largest gathering of men ever assembled in 
the history of our plea in that eastern city. 
Buffalo men and those from the Niagara 
frontier to the number of three hundred met 
with us about the banquet table, and gave 
the speakers such a hearty hearing that it 
has stayed with us to this moment. Union- 
town, Pa., brought together one hundred and 
twenty-five of its sterling men on Saturday 
night. New Castle, Pa., accorded us a tre- 
mendous hearing on our first Sunday out. 
Akron, Ohio, turned the men out of its rub- 
ber factories, and other churches in the vicin- 
ity added to the horde, and when we took 
the count, one hundred and fifty were about 
us drinking in the addresses. Cleveland, Ohio, 
appreciated our.coming but failed numerical- 
ly to measure up to the standard of our 
previous appointments. Columbus did better, 
while Newark, whose appointment was made 
at the eleventh hour, gave us one of the 
nicest audiences of the trip. Lexington 
brought the men of eighteen churches of the 
community together, and they returned to 
their homes filled and thrilled with the great 
messages of the campaign speakers. The 
ministers of Louisville met with us at the 
hotel at noon as we passed through and 
served us with one of the tastiest banquets 
of the tour, and it was a delightful fellow- 
ship ending only with the departure of our 
train for Indianapolis. The Hoosier capital 
enjoys the distinction of having within its 
corporate limits some of the best churches 
and best preachers of the entire Brotherhood. 
We looked for a tremendous gathering in the 
afternoon of our Second Sunday, but in this 
we were disappointed. The men of Indiana 
had not caught the spirit of the occasion, and 
we were left to take the remains falling from 
the table after Newell Dwight Hillis obtained 
his audience of the afternoon. But we are 
never dismayed by a gathering such as we 
had at Indianapolis, even though it fails to 
measure up to our expectations. The one 
hundred men present stayed with us to the 
end and we congratulate ourselves upon the 
attendance and the attention of this number 


of men drawn from the ranks of our various 
churches in Indianapolis. Hammond, Indiana, 
drew one hundred and sixty men of twelve 
nationalities from the six churches of the 
Calumet District, the first meeting of the 
men of that industrial community ever at- 
tempted. Nelson Trimble and his good wife, 
Martha Stout Trimble, who divide the labor 
among the churches of Gary, brought over a 
whole carload from their churches, and these 
were augmented by Hammond, East Ham- 
mond, Whiting, South Chicago and Indiana 
Harbor. This was an inspiring sight and one 
not soon forgotten. Toledo came next with 
one hundred and forty men at the Norwood 
Avenue Church. Too much cannot be said of 
the work of the local committee here and 
elsewhere, who labored hard and faithfully 
to make the gatherings successful from an 
attendance standpoint. Detroit is blessed 
with a coterie of the best men we know of 
among the Disciples of Christ. One hundred 
and fifty of them met with us about the 
banquet board, and permitted us to bore them 
for a season, and strange as it may seem, 
they passed a resolution endorsing the Team 
Work Campaign and bidding us a cordial wel- 
come to make Detroit a stopping place any 
time we are about the King’s business in 
that vicinity. Then we stopped in Chicago 
for a brief rest, and took in the great ban- 
quet of the “Men and Religion Forward 
Movement,” with J. G. Cannon, Fred B. 
Smith, President Judson of Chicago Univer- 
sity, Judge Spencer of St. Louis, and others 
of national fame upon the program. The 
fellowship of the occasion with Morrison, 
Jordan, Ames, Muckley, R. A. Long and Mac- 
farlane was a delight. Gibson City, nestling 
among the corn stalks of Tllinois, came next, 
and gave us a splendid audience on a stormy 
night, in response to a twelfth hour appeal. 
Peoria, full of spirits, many of them exceed- 
ingly choice, was our Saturday night date in 
Illinois. The audience of about two hundred 
was added to by the presence of Ex-Pres. 
Hieronymus of Eureka, and Field Secretary 
H. H. Peters, and their good wives. Jackson- 
ville is a quiet little city of homes down in 
the state, where about fifteen hundred of our 
folks follow the leadership of R. F. Thrapp, 
of whom none among our ministry stands 
higher. This was on Sunday, and Brother 
Muckley preached at the morning ‘hour. ¢ In 
the afternoon we divided up, Dr. Kline going 
to the Old People’s Home, Brother Madden 
to the Mission, while the writer addressed a 
large gathering of churchmen of the city at 
the Y. M. C. A. In the evening we told the 
story of the Kingdom to a crowded house at 
the church, and the appreciation of the people 
speaks from a letter of Brother Thrapp’s 
printed in last week’s issue. Springfield, Mll., 
which boasts of being the capital city of the 
prairie state, was the birthplace of our Board 
of Church Extension. Here is the tomb of 
Lincoln, containing the sacred dust of his 
family, his old home, and the very building 
where he pleaded his cases at bar. But all 
that is of the past. The Colemans are royal 
entertainers and took charge, body and soul, 
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of the Team. Two hundred and fifty men 
gathered with us at the Y, M. C. A. for the 
banquet, which was served without money 
and without price to all who came. Men 
were present from as far away as Decatur, 
Athens, Petersburg, Girard and Virden. Some 
more resolutions were here added to our 
growing list of commendations. Champaign, 
Iil., is one of the prettiest cities of the state, 
with Urbana, nestling against her shoulder 
like a twin sister, eager to share in the joys 
of each other. The University Place Church 
is in process of erection, and will be one of 
the prettiest and most commodious in the 
great state when completed. One hundred 
and twenty-five men banqueted with us at 
the Y. M. C. A. Danville came next with a 
hundred men gathered in the drooping mist of 
a delayed storm. Terre Haute, with the same 
number about the tables of the Central 
Church, with St. Louis following with a 
great host of men at the Second Church. 
Among our auditors were J. H. Allen, J. H. 
Garrison, W. R. Warren, Marion Stevenson, 
C. C. Clark, J. H. Mohorter, and others whose 
names are prominent among us as a people. 
Springfield, Mo., brought together one hun- 
dred and forty men on Saturday night about 
the banquet board. Joplin gave us the sur- 
prise of the tour for a Sunday gathering. 
We had been told verbally, by letter and 
telegraph, that the Sunday supper for men 
was ill-advised, and all but impossibie. These 
men of Joplin thought differently about it. 
They arranged with the good ladies of the 
Central Church to serve a supper to men at 
the evening hour. All the chifrches in the 
vicinity closed their doors or held services 
for ladies only in the evening. Neosho sent 


a carload of men, Carthage sent a delegation 


of nearly a hundred, and when the count was 
taken later in the evening, there were exactly 
four hundred men gathered about the tables, 
thus making the Joplin meeting the largest 
of the tour thus far. Kansas City has been 
having some great happenings recently. The 
pages of history have been turning rapidly 
for some weeks. The great hospital enter- 
prise, city missions, various protracted meet- 
ings with Scoville, Martin, and others were 
in progress, but one hundred and fifty-five 
men from twenty-four churches gathered at 
the Independence Boulevard Church in re- 
sponse to the call of F. L. Bowen, chairman. 
St. Joseph, Mo., is the mecca of twenty-three 
counties of the seventh district, which has 
three hundred churches of the Disciples and 
thirty thousand members. This was the first 
meeting where the speeches preceded the ban- 
quet, but it was a success in every way. One 
hundred and thirty-nine men from nine 
churches of the community came together and 
gave us interested attention. Then the feast 
was served by the preachers of St. Joseph, 
having been previously prepared by them in 
the afternoon. 
The Addresses. 

Eyery address has been a “get together” 
speech. The State Secretary of Missions 
brings to the minds and hearts of these men 
the problems of the state. The Brotherhood 
representative presents to them a plan of 
operation for the men’s society of the church, 
and follows this with reference to the pro- 
gram of the Brotherhood movement providing 
for the inspirational, educational and frater- 
nal features of the organization. The repre- 
sentative of the Home Society tells of the 
work of American Missions in all its branches, 
city, district, state and national, including 
the work of the Board of Church Extension. 
The representative of our benevolent enter- 
prises tells of the fellowship we are neglect- 
ing among the orphan, widow, aged and af- 
flicted, and brings to the men assembled a 
vision of brotherhood without which the 


(Continued on page 23.) 
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Our Readers’ Opinions 


nessee in 1832, after conferences between Mr. 
Stone and Alexander Campbell, son of Thom- 


A Misunderstanding, Not a 
Real Difference 


Dr. Barrett’s Rejoinder. 

In The Christian Century for January 12, 
W. L. Hayden discusses my claim, made in 
The Century for December 29, that our 
Disciple brethren have done the people of 
the Christian Church a great injustice in 
claiming James O’Kelly as one of the leaders 
in the movement which brought into existence 
the Disciple Church as a distinct organization. 
He begins by confessing that a mistake has 
been made in this matter, but declares that it 
an open question as to who made the mis- 
That is a pretty good beginning, and we 


is 
take. 


pleasure in showing him who made the 


T ike 
mistake. 
With the error confessed, there is littl 


difficulty in showing who committed the mis- 
ke, Brother Hayden does not even leave it 
for us to show the guilty party, he does that 
himself, as when he attempts to justify the 
“Our movement has a right 


+ 


error by saying: 
to claim all the servants of God as belonging 
to the whole Christian Chureh.” Say, brother, 
does your movement ciaim John Wesley, John 
Knox, Chas. H. Henry Ward 
Beecher and Bishop Phillips Brooks? These 
men beyond all human questioning. 
servants of God—were they also leaders in 
vour “Restoration Movement?” ‘The truth is, 
Brother Hayden clearly begs the question in 
an effort to dodge the main issue. 

James O’Kelly was an advocate 
ness of believers, but we deny that 
at any time a leader in the movement for the 
oneness of believers under the approved name 
He was never that, and no living 
man can prove it by reliable facts. There is 
no doubt as to who committed the error. It 
was done by the brethren who tried to sweep 
in all of Christendom on a platform so narrow 
that not one-fourth of the followers of Christ 
could possibly stand on it. Brother Hayden 
talks of the generous recognition of the faith- 
ful labors of “all men of God!” Aye, brother, 
the Christian church in which James O’Kelly 
vas a leader offers fellowship to every child 
of God. Will the Disciples in their generous 
recognition of all men of God receive to their 
fellowship Methodists, Presbyterians, Epis- 
copalians, Lutherans and Friends, as God’s 


Spurgeon, 


were, 


of the one- 
he was ever 


of Disciples. 


? 


children, and without any change in views? 
if so, we hail you as brethren in the Lord, 
ut if not, then what is your generous recog- 
nition of all men of God worth? 
You declare that the Disciples “pitch into” 
ers only because of their zeal for the truth. 
Sure ind so does the Roman Catholic and all 
e other fighting tribes—they have a zeal 
what of the 
He 


as you 


but 
ith as the other man it? 
to see the truth 


the truth as they see it, 
has as 


sees 
xd a chane have, 
nd for all we know, he may have used it just 
s wisely. Now will him as of 
ir body, whether he accepts your view of 
iptism and regeneration or not? What say 
Brother Hayden? This is the crux of 
situation. When the Disciples will agree 
give membership and fellowship in their 
urches to every child of God on the basis of 
is being an heir of God and a joint heir with 
fesus Christ to an everlasting inheritance, 
then we shall believe you are in earnest about 
inion for all the people of God. That was the 
kind of oneness of believers in which O’Kelly 
leader. Will Brother Hayden and his 
brethren of the Disciple church, while trying 
to claim O’Kelly as a leader in their move- 
ment, agree in good faith to stand with him 
on that basis? If so, well; and if not, then 
you stultify yourselves in claiming him as 
one of your leaders. What say you, Brother 


you claim 


was a 


Hayden? If you cannot stand for the oneness 
of believers on that basis, why attempt to 


palliate your self-confessed error by juggling 
words? 

As a matter of fact James O’Kelly was not 
only not a leader in the Disciple movement, 
but there never has been any organic connec- 
tion between the Christian Church, in which 
O’Kelly was a leader, and the Disciple Church, 
in which Alexander Campbell was a leader, and 
any attempt to make the contrary appear can 
rest on nothing but error, for O’Kelly was 
dead before the Disciple movement had any 
organic existence. 

It is needless for Brother Hayden and this 
writer to have a war of words—that can do 
no good. Let Brother Hayden produce the 
historical data from reliable sources, showing 
that O’Kelly was a leader in the movement 
which brought forth the Disciple church, and 
I will immediately yield the palm to him, 
but till then this is enough. 

Dayton, Ohio. J. PRESSLEY BARRETT. 


Editorial Response. 

It does not seen profitable to revive the 
controversy of five years ago in this unimpor- 
tant matter. We are at a loss to account for 
the way in which our brethren of the Chris- 
tian denomination took offense at the article 
of Rev. W. J. Wright which was the cause of 
all the controversy. In justice to Dr. Barrett 
we print the above rejoinder to W. L. Hay- 
den and a few words of our own to which we 
do not think either Mr. Hayden or Dr. Bar- 
rett will wish to add anything. 

Mr. Wright, now of Enid, Okla., was then 
secretary of the Disciples’ American Mission- 
ary Society and prepared a historical sketch 
of the Disciples for publication in the pro. 
gram of the Norfolk convention held in 1907. 

Following are the opening paragraphs of 
the article: : 


The people known as Christians or Disciples 
of Christ, first appeared as a distinct people 
in America in the early part of the nineteenth 
century. They sprang up almost simultane- 
ously in various parts of the country and in 
various denominations. 

Rev. James O’Kelly, of Virginia, a member 
of the M. E. General Conference, led off from 
his church a body of people who refused to 
wear any name but “Christian” or consider 
any book other than the Bible as authorita- 
tive. 

In 1800, Rev. Abner Jones, a Baptist 
preacher in Vermont, started a similar move- 
ment. As a result, congregations were formed 
in all the New England and North Atlantic 
states. The Bible was the only book of au- 
thority, the historic creeds were rejected, and 
the people and churches bore no name but 
“Christian.” 

In 1803, Rev. Barton W. Stone and several 
other Presbyterian preachers withdrew from 
the Synod in Lexington, Kv., renounced all 
human creeds, took the Bible as their only 
guide-book, refused all names but “Christian,” 
and proceeded to organize Christian Churches. 

In 1809, Rev. Thomas Campbell, a Presby- 
terian preacher residing in Washington, Pa., 
published a “Declaration and Address,” in 
which he said that “The Church of Christ 
upon earth is essentially, intentionally, and 
constitutionally one, ete. * * 


It will be noticed that the leaders of these 
movements, though widely separated geo- 
graphically and denominationally, and know- 
ing nothing of each other or his movement, 
alike saw and lamented the evils of a divided 
church; and that in the interest of unity and 
liberty, peace and progress, they alike rejected 
all the masks of denominationalism, and de- 
clared themselves simply to be Christians 
without denominations, and members of “one 
body,” the Christian Church. 

It was natural that when these men learned 
of the nearly identical character of the move- 
ments they headed, they should seek to unify 
their forces. The two greater forces, that led 
by Mr. Stone, and that by Mr. Campbell, were 


as Campbell. Since that time, many inde- 
pendent congregations holding commun nrin- 
ciples, have joined the movement. 


This statement caused much feeling in the 
communion known as the Christian Church. 
The Herald of Gospel Liberty flew into a great 
(which we might have imagined time 
would have tempered) on account of what it 
called the inclusion of James O’Kelly among 


rage 


the founders of the Disciples of Christ. Mr. 
Wright, however, did not make any such 


claim. He was pointing out the religious 


movements just prior to and connected with 


the origin of the Disciples. The Rev. Abner 
Jones of Vermont is mentioned. But he is not 
on this account described as one of the 


founders of the Disciples’ organization. James 
O’Kelly is mentioned not as a founder of the 
Disciples nor yet as a “leader in the move- 
ment which brought into existence the 
Disciple church as a distinct organization.” 
He is set down as one who with his followers 
adopted the name Christian as the true name 
of the church and took the Bible alone, with- 
out a human creed, as the sufficient rule of 
faith and practice. In this position James 
O’Kelly has significance for the Disciples, for 
these are two of the cardinal of the 
Disciples from the beginning. 

O’Kelly has the same kind of significance 
for the Disciples’ history that the Haldanes 
of Scotland have. But with this addition: 
It happened that after the Disciples were in 
existence as an organized body some years 
under the leadership of Thomas and Alexanuer 
Campbell, a great number of the congregations 
of the Christian churches—the churches which 
Barton W. Stone had led out of Presbyterian- 
ism and whose name “Christian” had been 
suggested to Stone by Elder Rice Haggard, a 
co-worker with O’Kelly—joined with the 
Disciples in one movement for Christian 
unity. There were probably three hundrod 
of these congregations in Kentucky, Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois. That there were so 
many is disputed by some Christian church 
writers, who allow only about fifty. ut 
the number is immaterial. Whether there 
“were three hundred or fifty or three, they 
greatly influenced the new fellowship in which 
they became partners. Barton W. Stone was 
their leader. Not all the followers of Stone 
came with him. Those who did not, remained 
with and helped to perpetuate the older com- 
munion to which Dr. Barrett and the 
Herald of Gospel Liberty now belong. 

The Disciples do not claim that James 
O’Kelly had anything to do with the organiz- 
ing of the body known as the Disciples of 
Christ, any more than John Wesley had or 
Williams. Mr. Wright did not say 
that he was a leader in the movement “under 
the approved name of Disciples.” It is a 
waste of words and temper to be denying that, 


ideals 


Roger 


Dr. Barrett. Mr. Wright distinctly says, 
that the leaders of these movements.“knew 


nothing of each other or his movement.” 

It is equally a waste of words and temper 
to be denying that there ever has been “any 
organic connection between the Christian 


Church, in which O’Kelly was a leader, and 


the Disciple Church in which Alexander 
Campbell was a leader.” No one ever said 
there was such connection—no one ever 


dreamed there was! Certainly Mr. Wright 
made no suggestion that there had been any 
organic connection between the two. ‘ 

But the Disciples, while not numbering 
James O’Kelly as a founder of their organiza- 
tion, will go right on giving honor to James 
O’Kelly as a pioneer voice speaking for unity, 
for liberty, for the open Bible and the name 
Christian. 

Dr. Barrett will not mind if we do that, 


brought into one in Ohio, Kentucky and Ten-we are sure.—THE Eprrors. 
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ONE WAY OUT, by William Carleton. 
No more interesting book has recently come 
out than this story of a New Englander who 
“emigrates” to America. The pseudonym, 
William Carleton, masks the interesting per- 
sonality of a man who up to the age of thirty- 
eight had led the conventional life of a 
salaried clerk. Starting in at eighteen with 
a small clerkship with a large corporation, he 
is advanced gradually, all the while a mere 
cog in this particular machine, with the in- 
cessant grind of trying to get the place of 
the man ahead. The occasional advance of 
salary meant only living in a better class 
boarding house and more expensive amuse- 
ments with never an opportunity to save. 
After his marriage to his wonderful wife 
Ruth, to whom this book is a constant tribute, 
they settle themselves in a surburban home 
near this New England metropolis among 
neighbors who know nothing else but te live 
at the limit of their salaries, establishing a 
standard that makes itself into a seemingly 
inexorable law Always before them is the 
ghost of sickness especially. after the birth of 
their boy and the other equally haunting fear 
of losing the coveted promotion. Carleton 
reaches a salary of thirty dollars per week 
but the social life that has grown up among 
them still makes it impossible to save a dollar. 
With the introduction of new short-cut sys 
tems in business methods, many positions are 
dispensed with and the dreaded blow comes 
when Carleton asks for a raise in his salary, 


is informed that the man next below him will 


for a small increase of salary combine the 
two positions and do the work of both. So 
it thirty-eight he finds himself with no posi 
tion and worse no profession, for his clerical 
routine had no business value ovtside of the 
niche he had oeeupied with this particular 
firm. Unable to obtain any work, he is driven 


to desperate resolve at the sight of foreigners 
who emigrate to America and are able to earn 
a competency and become employers with- 
in a comparative number of years. So with 
the announcement that they intend to “emi 
grate” they secure a small flat in the top of 
a tenement house in “Little Italy” and 
Carleton starts life afresh as a day laborer 
The book continues this most interesting 
story of how they solved the problem of 


saner living, and the benefits that come to all 


of them It is a refreshing commentary or 
the uselessness of much that civilization 

so-called—demands and which is in reality 
only a burden. (Boston: Small, Maynard 


ind Company. Pp 303. $1.20 net.) 


HOME LIFE IN IRELAND by Robert 
Lynd. This is not Mr. Lynd’s first book on 
things Irish but he has written no better. 
This is a sumptuous volume of well illus- 
trated and beautifully printed pages bound in 
red and gilt. To one who has tramped 
among the peasantry of Ireland it comes 
with the weleome of sometime Irish friend 
with whom he has chatted by the way and 
who, with great good nature and keen insight 
into things Irish, sits him down to converse 
for an evening, doing the talking himself. 
The pictures of Irish life are mostly taken 
from the north but there is not one tone 
of Ulster prejudice in the book. Himself 
a Protestant the author is able to deal, 
nevertheless, in the fairest fashion with the 
Catholic majority in the island and to see 
the prejudices of both parties. But this is 
not a series of essays on Irish problems; it is 
a series of keen-witted and fine-fancied con- 
versations about Irish life, types, customs 
and foibles with no end of admiration for 
the excellent qualities in the real Celtic 
character and appreciation of its genius. Mr. 
Lynd is an artist at writing because he is an 


artist at seeing sympathetically, yet with 
enough reserve, to allow the edge of criticism 
to cut kindly and without leaving a wound. 
The illustrations are not fancied. They are 
from accurate photographs and they illus- 
trate because they are well chosen and repre- 
sentative. (Chicago: A: C. McClurg & Co. 
Pp. 318. $2.50 net.) 


THOMAS AND ALEXANDER CAMP- 
BELL, by A. MeLean, President of the For- 
eign Christian Missionary Society. This 
little monograph of sixty-two pages is writ- 
ten in the graphic style of the beloved leader 
of the missionary work among the Disciples 
of Christ. It holds the reader fast until the 
end and presents pen portraits of the two 
great leaders that are vivid because they 
are discriminating yet sympathetic. Their 
faults as well as their virtues are set forth 
in a manful way and the ardor of an admirer 
is saved from hero worship by the keen mind 
of a disciple who is quite the equal of his 
masters. Especially does this little book 
make a contribution to the growing apprecia- 
tion of Thomas Campbell. It is worth while 
to go back to the early inspirations that 
moved the mind of that good man and re 
new the spirit of the movement by an appeal 
to the spirit that gave it being. It is the 
fate of every teacher to have his ideas petri- 
fied more or less and narrowed to a literal- 
ism. The Disciples have been no exception 
to the rule. This appreciation of those who 
initiated their reform is a eall to stick close 
to the charter. (For sale by the Foreign 
Christian Missionary Society, Box 884, Cin 
cinnati. Twenty-five cents.) 


THE ROOT OF EVIL, by Thomas Dixon. 
\ dramatic story of New York life, business 
and social, with all its tragedies, defeats, 
false ambition and consequent suffering laid 
bare The development of a gigantic drug 
combine is traced, showing the minor work 
ings of like schemes and the ruin brought the 
progress of business methods that demand 
combination, at the expense of all else. James 
Stuart, a young Southerner, enters the prac 
tice of law in New York, ambitious for a 
career more to satisfy the longings of his 
sweetheart for wealth and power, than 
his own desire. His innate honesty keeps 
free from yielding to the subtle temptations 
put before him, though at the cost of a heart- 
breaking struggle in giving up his boyhood 
sweetheart, whose unhealthy craving for 
wealth and luxury makes her sell herself in 
marriage to a multi-millionaire. While some 
of the characters and scenes are a bit lurid 
ind overdrawn, for instance where Stuart 
attempts to walk on the heads of the mob 
who will not listen to his pleading during a 
run on the bank, it offers a commentary on the 
shallowness of the struggle for wealth and 
the disproportionate happiness it brings. 
(New York: Doubleday, Page and Company. 
Pp. 406. $1.20 net.) 


FOR GOD AND THE PEOPLE, by Walter 
Rauschenbusch. This is a book of prayers in 
which the author seeks to give expression to 
the religious emotions of the social awaken- 
ing. He believes that a new type of Christian 
man is being created and that this man bears 
a striking family likeness to Jesus of Galilee. 
But the church is not equipped to express in 
its worship the aspirations of the latest in- 
carnation of the spirit of Jesus. Its hymns 
and prayers employ the language of another 
age. It avoids reference to modern facts and 
contrivances. The situation calls for a new 
vocabulary of prayer. Those who feel the 
need of revitalizing the worship of the church 
will be profited by the reading of the prayers 
of this book. They will find recognition of 


the modern society of children who work, of 
children who live in the streets, of working 
men, employers, doctors, nurses, inventors 
and artists. The dependence of man upon 
man as well as the dependence of man upon 
God is strongly emphasized. (Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press. Pp. 126. $1.00.) 


THE LAND OF LIVING MEN, by Ralph 
Waldo Trine. Problems directly and indirect- 
lv related to political economy and govern 
ment are discussed in this volume, which lays 
bare many of the wrong practices that are 
undermining the first principles of our free 
form of government. The cause of these con- 
ditions is considered, as well as the agenci¢s 
that are at work to further lessen the people's 
right to govern. Mr. Trine brings home to 
us very clearly the fact that the remedy is in 
the hands of the people, and decries the lack 
of interest in political affairs which is every 
man’s duty, instead of letting indifference or 
absorption in one’s own business shift the 
responsibility to those whose interest leads 
them into graft and corruption, such as 
has filled the pages of our papers of late 
vears. In a supplementary chapter the author 
takes up the subject of. the higher lite of man 
and its consequent expression in the national 
life. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell and 
Company. Pp. 288. $1.25 post paid.) 


FATED TO WIN, by J. Breckenridge Ellis. 
Readers who delight in the stories of the 
Angles and Saxons during the time of their 
invasion of Britain will find in this a stirring 
hero tale of love and war. The strong, virile 
types of the manhood and womanhood of that 
day are well drawn, half barbarous, but with 
a certain code of honor that demanded the re- 
linquishment of life itself, to preserve this 
integrity of custom. Usfrey, free-born, but 
becoming a serf of Port, feels the mighty 
through the chance of circumstances, be 
promptings of the ambition for freedom and 
leadership stirring within him, and finally 
leads his companions against the enemy 
through his prowess at war, and wins not only 
this victory but the love of the lady Cuthberga 
who had become his wife through pique and 
1 desire for revenge. The story of the Christ 
who was friend of all men is just becoming 
known to them, and its chastening effect on 
one of the warlike characters is brought out. 
(Chicago: Laird and Lee. Pp. 346. $1.50.) 


THE REALLY DOLL, by Josefa Thrall. 
This story has very real personages and fairy- 
like happenings in it. Uncle Hugh and Second 
Cousin Emily bring about the delightful sur- 
prise of a “really doll” to cheer the convales- 
cent hours of little motherless Linda. Her 
wish is fully gratified in Babette who brings 
with her a dear little grandmother who could 
easily play the part of a fairy godmother and 
then in true fairy lore style, Linda and her 
adopted family “live happily forever after.” 
Mechanically this is one of the most beauti- 
fully children’s books of the season with ex- 
quisite binding decorated in gold leaf. The 
pictures are by Hazel I. Frazee. (Chicago: 
The Orville Brewer Publishing Company 
75 cents, post paid.) 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
THE BIBLE, by Peter Ainslie. The author of 
this little book practices what he preaches. 
He is a teacher of the Bible. He gives a 
chapter on the importance of Bible study, a 
chapter on other bibles than our own, and 
two chapters on methods of study. Direc- 
tions are given for marking passages. Out- 
line of the books of the Bible follow. Impor- 
tant verses are indicated. The book is to be 
commended to all who wish to study the 
Bible itself rather than books about the Bible. 
(Baltimore: Temple Seminary Press, Pp. 71) 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


“Fagan Proves Himself Fagan.” 

How intricate the pattern of human affairs! 
Here is one, Sevier, of the Brigade Hospital 
Staff, compelled in his little conspiracy to 
weave into his plans Fagan’s love of gold and 
Miss Benicia Royce’s compassion for wounded 
men, Fagan’s cupidity, her credulity. They 
were alike to minister to his own black end. 

How well it all began to work: On the 
third day after the conspirators had talked 
in Calle Ermita, Miss Royce colors with con- 
flicting emotions at receiving a rather uncer- 
emonious morning call at her pretty little 
quarters from Dr. Curt Sevier. He tells her 
that he has been asked to send a nurse and 
physician out to Malate ‘barrio’ on the San 
Blas trail to meet some fever stricken sol- 
liers who have been left under guard by Gor- 
don’s Scouts. It was a rather rough ride but 
would she care to take the assignment and be 
ready to leave with Dr. Burns in a native 
‘carromatta” within a half hour? 

Benicia’s eager assent was eloquent of a 
nature rarely given even to those born nurses 
of the Army Nurses Corps. To few nurses 
has ever been vouchsafed of Heaven so real 
and tender a compassion for human suffering. 
Aceustomed as she was to tidings of disease 
and wounds and the sight of bodies racked 
with pain, she never failed to feel a rising 
flood of tenderness responding to each succes- 
sive appeal, 

When, with a light wrap over her arm and 
a smal] satchel in her hand she descended a 
half hour later in natty uniform to the hos- 
pital entrance she was surprised to find in 
the awaiting ‘carromatta’ not Dr. Burns, but 
Dr. Sevier. 

Ilis 

he helped her to her seat. 
Blas trail—Barrio Malate—Pronto, 
cochero,” he said to the Visayan driver squat- 
ted then turned to his 
radiant Burns couldn’t well 
make it so I thought I would go personally. 
You’re not averse, Miss Benicia?” 

She responded graciously enough to please 
him and the coming crisis on the San Blas 
trail gave him a reckless buoyancy that soon 
musical repartee 
and laughter. As they rattled cheerily away 
over the rough stones of Calle Real a little 

hin raced out of a cross street and legged 


forceful eyes noted her color rise as 


“San 
before them, and 


-ompanion: 


into rejoinders, 


armed 


ifter them bawling piteously. 
with reluctance directed the cochero 
to stop at Miss Bernicia’s earnest request. 

“Tt’s little George Washington Rizal,” she 
explained, as she smiled adorably at the dirty 
little raseal pattering up behind. “What is 
it, dear?” 

Little George Rizal once abreast of the 
halted rig had nothing to say. His shiny 
brown face changed from drawn sorrow to 
stolid, fixed delight. Without hesitation he 
started up over the wheel on Miss Benicia’s 
side. 

The doctor interposed with as savage a 
word as he dared utter. With a thousand 
dollars in gold in the apparently innocent 
surgical case at his feet and with the girl at 
his side almost in his grasp for good, he did 
not relish the appearing of Benicia’s little 
pet Filipino muchacho. “Vamoose, kid,” he 
said sharply. 

The little eight year old boy fell back from 
the hub with such a threat of tears that his 
old idol eried out, “O, doctor, let’s take him 
out with us. There is no mother to worry 
about him you know. And I’ve promised 
him a ride so often. Could we? 


Sevier 
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“Just as you like, Miss Benicia,” said Sevier 
coldly. But he did not regret the favor as the 
little fellow sprang in, for she bent toward 
him with such a look of acknowledgment 
that he drew a sharp breath to command 
himself. 

The little carromatta rattled out past the 
last American sentry a half hour later. He 
was a big red-headed Irish infantryman and 
his face lit up as he saw the favorite nurse 
of the brigade in the rig. He brought his 
piece sharply to ‘present’ and smiled his ad- 
miration of her as the doctor saluted in re- 
sponse and Miss Royce bowed. Miss Royce 
was to think often of that fearless sun- 
browned Irishman standing in salute of her 
at the edge of the lonely trail. The next 
two days brought him often to her mind, for 
it was only three miles beyond his post that 
the jungle on either side of the trail suddenly 


disgorged a half hundred ragged, nondescript 


figures who neatly halted the terrified driver 
of the carromatta, hauled him from his seat 
without ceremony and thrust wicked looking 
pistols and bolos into the faces of the phy- 
sician and nurse. 

The leading hignwayman was a burly negro 
with a bandaged shoulder. Benicia’s scream 
was one of real terror. Army nurse though 
she was, she found herself shutting out the 
grinning faces about her by closing her eyes 
while she clutched in piteous fear at Sevier’s 
sleeve. 

Hardly able to repress a thrill of fright 
himself, the guilty physician yet managed to 
play his part. Closing his hand protectingly 
upon one of hers he cried out, 

“What does this mean? We are non-com- 
batants on our way to relieve the 
Give us back our driver and let us pass.” 

“You are a nervy man, doctor,” responded 
the negro, with a wink designed only for 
Sevier. “ But you can’t bluff your way back 
to the enimies of the Republic Filipina—Vive 
El Presidente Aguinaldo!” 

As prompt as a phalanx of ‘supers’ in an 
opera, came the response from the tatter- 
damalion insurgents clustered about the in- 
tercepted rig. 

“Long live the Republic Filipina!” 

“Madam, do not alarm yourself,” continued 
Fagan, boldly staring at the now partially 
composed face of Benicia. 


“We do not war on women. But hostages 
are useful to a man who has a price on his 
head. I trust that you will be sensible and 
understand that you are safer with our band 
of patriots than though you were in Iloilo at 
your work. A few weeks at most will be the 
length of time we shall detain you. Cochero, 
mount your seat and drive these Americans 
up this side trail to the spot where my 
Teniente will appoint you. ‘Avante.’” 

Stunned with her peril Benicia now found 
herself driven rapidly along a trail crossing 
the main trail at right angles. She was try- 


sick. 


ing hard to think of the best way to remedy 
her situation but her mind was in a panic 
and the cool assurances of Sevier that it 
would all come out right were weleomed with 
eagerness as he still retained her hand and 





murmured his sentences in her ear. 
They had traveled along the side trail for 
a hundred yards and were ascending a differ- 
ent grade before she could find her voice. 
“Is—is it the renegade Fagan?” she flut- 
tered, her terrified eyes falling in spite of her- 
self upon the figure of the negro showing 
ahead of them. 
“I regret to confirm your suspicions,” 
murmured Sevier. “I do not think you ought 
to be deceived. It is undoubtedly Fagan. 
But do not despair, Benicia, do not despair. 
I swear I will have you safe home unharmed. 
I swear it. Do you believe me, Benicia?” 
The caress in his voice at any other time 
would have alarmed her but it was grateful 
to her now and he, even with his plan at its 
most dangerous point, saw it and pressed her 
cold hand ardently. The carromatta rattled 


at last out of the narrow trail, went noise- 
lessly through a glassy glade and finally 


halted in the midst of a group of crude nipa 
shelters. The litter on the ground, the burnt- 
out camp fires and the bamboo platforms with 
the most dilapidated of grass roofs, all told 
them they were in the temporary camp of 
Fagan, the most hated of the insurgent 
chiefs. 
i = a 

the 
night 


after hours of most terrible 
fear strain of her life that found Ben- 


icia lying sleeplessly in a hastily built shelter 


It was 


somewhat apart from the main camp. The 
insucgents had treated her kindly enough. 


They had prepared two meals for her but she 
had scarcely touched them. 

Shortly after the arrival at the camp Sevier 
had marched away with a squad of 
native soldiery in personal command of Fa- 
gan. With an awful fear in her heart that 


been 


he was being led away to be shot, she saw 
im go and worshiped him in the shrine of 


her pure spirit as a hero of heroes when he 
turned before losing sight of her and gayly 
waved to her in reassuring gesture. He had 
not but neither, thank God, had 
the negro commander. 


come back, 

There was something so purposeful and 
vet so catlike in the look and tread of Fagan 
that combined in her anguished mind, with al] 
she had heard of him, caused her face to 
blanch and her body to grow quite rigid with 
fear as she thought of him. 

And now it was close to 10 o’clock. The 
camp fires about which the men had boiled 
their rice ir bamboo joints and roasted wild 
venison, were now only beds of embers from 
which the night wind occasionally resurrected 
a flash of sparks. 

Back of her shack she heard the occasional 
stir of a man on guard. 

No sleep was possible to her. She cuddled 
down in her now wrinkled uniform upon a pile 
of nipa leaves covered with a stolen cavalry 
blanket and found the tears of a great fear in 
her eves 

But nearby voices in altercation soon roused 
her to a sitting position. She gasped her 
only weapon, a long bladed pair of scissors, 
taken from her satchel, and tremblingly 
listened. For a time the voices—two in num- 
ber, one cautious and the other strident—gave 
her no intelligent meaning. Then came a 
sentence in Fagan’s accent: 

“I reserve the right to change my mind.” 
A lower voice, angry yet pleading spoke at 
length. It could be no other than Sevier’s. 
Then Fagan’s voice cut in sharply. “Why 
didn’t you tell me what a vrize package she 
was? Any man who would let her #lip 
through his fingers is a fool—a blind idiot. 
(Comtinued on page 24.) 
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For Valentine’s Day 


Out of a snow-cloud, cold and gray, 
Valentine’s day 


Something dropped on St. 

Whirling and twirling, and soft and light, 

Like wee little letters, all dainty and white; 

And T guess the sky children were sending 
down 

Their valenfines straight to the children in 


town. -Ex. 


Who Stole the Fish? 


BY MISS Z. I. DAVIS. 

“Mother, the boys want me to unite with 
the Good Will Missionary Band. They have 
20 members and meet with the pastor once 
a week. Everything is done by the minister 
and his family to make us have a profitable 
Please may I join?” 
asked the 


and enjoyable time. 

“How much are the 
widow, looking at him narrowly. 

“Only 25 cents a month.” 

“That may not seem much to a boy who 
kas his books, shoes, mittens and clothes all 
bought for him. After the rent is paid and 
the grocer bill met, my purse is empty. I 
am willing that you should join them if you 
will pay your own way,” she said shortly. 

“It takes all the quarters that I earn sell- 
ing papers to buy tablets, and I don’t know 
of any other way to get money,” he answered 
disconsolately. 

“Come,” said his practical mother. “Idle 
hands are Satan’s tools. Run down to the 
spring and fetch me a pail of water.” 

The pump stood near the kitchen door, but 
when soft water was wanted for washing, 
the spring that bubbled up at the foot of the 
hill never failed them, winter or summer. 

Kenneth reluctantly grasped the pail and 
started down the slippery, frozen path. He 
was deeply absorbed in solving the problem 
of earning the missionary money. The soci- 
ety was the subject of conversation among 


dues?” 


the boys at noon and recess. 

Just as he lifted the pail of water from 
the moss-grown rim, a man came along with 
a fish pole in his hand. “Do you keep min- 
nows in there?” he asked. “We are going to 
fish through the ice and would be glad to buy 
bait of you every day.” 

“No,” replied the boy, his face lighting up 
as a bright idea flashed through his mind. 
“But I can just as well as not.” 

“All right,” said the angler. “Can you 
have some tomorrow morning for us? We 
will pay you well for them if you will.” 

The lad was silent for a moment. Where 
could they be obtained? Suddenly he re- 
membered the little creek on the farm where 
his parents lived before his father died. It 
never froze over and the little fish glided 
about in the water all day near the old 
bridge. 

“Yes,” he said, “I will do my best to have 
them for you. If I fail, it will not be my 
fault.” 

“We will be here at 9 o’clock,” replied the 
man, as he started across the field. 

Kenneth almost ran up the long hill. Sup- 
pese that he could earn money enough to 
support his mother, so that she would not 
have to take in washing. She was growing 
paler every day... Only that morning he had 


heard her erying before God for help. “This 
opportunity is in answer to prayer,” he 
mused, 

“Mother,” he began in an excited tone, 
“[ am going in the country for minnows,” he 
began, and then told her of his new plan. 

It was nearly 8 o’clock when he returned. 
“Are they not pretty, mother,” he asked, 
holding up a tin pail of the liveliest little 
fish imaginable. 

As he started to empty them into the 
spring she called after him: “Lock up the hen 
house. Something disturbed the chickens 
last night.” 

Kenneth was up bright and early the next 
morning. He built a fire, set the tea kettle 
on and then started to the spring. But nota 
fish was in sight. With a clean stick he 
prodded the pebbly bottom and lower edges 
of the slats, but the bottomless barrel held 
nothing but water. 

There were fresh tracks all around the 
spring that resembled those of a dog. It was 
indeed a keen disappointment to have his 
hopes so quickly dashed to the ground. 

“TI will get another pail of fish and then set 
a trap there tonight,” he said in reply to his 
mother’s question as to what he would do 
now. 

The fishermen came, but were sorry about 





the boy’s failure, and promised to come the 
next day. 

The following morning Kenneth rose very 
early, and after lighting the kitchen fire, 
started .toward the spring. He could scarcely 
believe his eyes. There was the thief fast in 
the trap. It was the most beautiful animal 
that he had ever seen. Gently approaching 
it, he snapped a chain about its neck and re- 
leased its foot from the trap. 

“Ah,” exclaimed the fisnerman upon seeing 
it, “you have something more valuable there 
than all the fish you could sell in a year.” 

“What is it?” asked Kenneth eagerly. 

“A silver gray fox. Its pelt is worth $600, 
if it is worth a cent. I should not be sur- 
prised if it is the very one that escaped from 
the City Park. They have advertised for it 
and offer a large reward to the one who 
finds it.” 

Later Kenneth found it was the identical 
fox that was missing from the public gar- 
dens. He was given a large sum for its re- 
turn and was glad that the beautiful animal 
could still have its life. 

“Now I can join the Good Will Band and 
send out a missionary all myself,” he ex- 
claimed joyfully. “Even then there will be 
enough left to buy a pretty home for us, 
dear mother,” he said. 





The Junior Pulpit 


BY “MARK WAYNE.” 


FOGGY WEATHER. 


When we haven’t anything else to 
talk about, we always talk about the 
weather. It’s such a mysterious sub- 
ject and always has something new for 
us. You never can tell what it is going 
to be tomorrow. You can’t tell whence 
the weather comes or whither it goes. 
That’s just the way with most people; 
you don’t know where to find them or 
how to take them. 

There are four kinds of Christians of 
which the weather reminds me. The 
first are Christians in no weather, wet 
or dry, shine or shower, blow or calm, 
warm or cold, they are always dreary, 
always selfish and cold and ugly. Thea 
there are foul weather Christians, who 
curse and carouse until a really dan- 
gerous storm and then they begin to 
pray. Such Christians are very pious 
when they get sick, or are afraid of 
dying, but when the danger is over 
and the clouds are past they forget 
their prayers and their promises and 
are as bad as ever. A third kind are 
the fair weather Christians. They are 
good when the weather is good. When 
they are prosperous and in health and 
have money and friends, and when 
things go to suit them they are very 
nice people indeed. But when bad 
weather comes, stormy and cloudy, they 
lose their kindness and turn sour just 
as milk turns sour when it thunders. 

But the best Christians are the Chris- 
tians in all kinds of weather, who are 
always faithful to duty, always hopeful 
of success, always pleasant and lov- 
able whether it is storm or shine, win- 
ter or summer. 


Which kind of Christian are you? 





Across the ocean, in London, and the 
rest of England, the main mischief of 
the weather is the fog, and the main 
mischief of the fog is the coal dust and 
soot. He have heard of darkness in 
Egypt that could be felt, but this kind 
of dark can actually be seen and smelt 
and tasted. This ugly fog shuts your 
eyes so that you can’t see, and stops 
your ears so that you can’t hear, and 
sticks big sooty patches all over your 
face and hands and crawls up your 
nose and throat so that you can smell 
and taste nothing but yellow fog; you 
can’t find your way, so you get lost: 
you can’t hear the horses so you get 
run over; you can hardly breathe so 
that you are nearly suffocated. And 
the brightest street lamp doesn’t help 
you very far in all this thick gloom. 

Now there are many kinds of dark- 
ness. The darkness of a dungeon, of a 
stogmy day, of a starlight night, or of a 
black night, but none so bad as a Lon- 
don fog. 

And so our souls go through many 
kinds of darkness; dungeons of pain, 
storms of affliction, nights of anxiety, 
or nights of black ignorance; but never 
was there so great darkness as the 
thick fog of sin. It gets in your eyes, 
your ears, your nose and throat; it 
blinds you, it deafens you, it sickens 
you, it suffocates you, and all the time it 
lasts it drags you nearer to death. 

Jesus breathed upon his disciples and 
said: “Receive my Spirit.” You know 
when the wind comes the fog lifts and 
rises and goes away. Boys and girls, 
let Jesus breathe upon you the breath 
of His Holy Spirit and drive out from 
your life the deadening terrible dark 
fog of sin. 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


The Daily Altar 


An Aid to Private Devotion and Family Worship 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 
Theme for the Day.—One who Overcame. 
Scripture——He that overcometh, I will 
make him a pillar in the temple of my God, 
and he shall go out thence no more; and I 
will write upon him the name of my God, 
and the name of the city of my God, the 


new Jerusalem which cometh down out of 


heaven from my God, and mine own new 
name.—Rev. 3:12. 
Yes, this is he who ruled a world of men 


As might some prophet of the older day,— 
Brooding above the tempest and the fray 
With deep-eyed thought and more than mor- 
tal ken. 
\ power was his beyond the touch of art 
Or armed strength; it was his mighty 
heart. 
Watson Gilder (“On the Life- 
Mask of Lincoln.”) 


—Richard 


Prayer.—Our divine Father, we give Thee 
thanks for the lives of those who have 
wrought great things in behalf of righteous- 


ness and the cause of humanity. We re- 
member in love and reverence one whose 
name this day brings to our minds. We are 


all truer and braver men and women be- 
eause of his life. And knowing his great 
faith in God and in the victory of the right, 
we are sure that he has an abiding place 
umong the victors in the temple of our God. 
May we consecrate our lives to the best 
service we can render our age, our country 
and the kingdom of God. We ask in Christ’s 
name.—Amen. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 13. 

Theme for the Day.—A Voice for the 
Voiceless. 

Scripture.—Unto you, O men, I call, and 
my voice is to the sons of men.—Prov. 8:4. 

They said therefore unto him, Who art 
thou? that we may give an answer to them 
that sent us. What sayest thou of thy- 
self? He said, I am a voice.—John 1:22-23. 





But he who from the darkling mass of men 
Is on the wing of heavenly thought un- 
borne 
To finer ether, and becomes a voice 
For all the voiceless, God anointed him: 
His name shall be a star, his grave a 
shrine! 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich (“In West- 
minster Abbey.”) 

Prayer.—Holy Lord, we adore Thee for 
Thy gifts of grace to us. Thou hast sent 
us prophets and teachers to tell us of Thee, 
and speak in behalf of the Great Teacher. 
For these voices in witness of the truth we 
praise Thee. They have pointed us to the 
Light that lighteth every man. May our 
souls be ever open to their witness, and may 
we hear and repeat™the message they bring. 
We recall with wonder the life and minis- 
try of him who came as a voice in the des 
ert to announce the coming Christ. Not less 
truly may we bear witness to the Savior, 
whose kingdom is at hand. In his name we 
pray.—Amen. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 14. 

Theme for the Day.—The Message of the 
Mountains. 

Scripture——Before the mountains were 
brought forth, or ever Thou hadst formed the 
earth and the world, even from everlasting 
to everlasting, Thou art God.—Psalm 90:2. 

As the mountains are round about Jeru- 
salem, so Jehovah is round about his people 


from this time forth and for evermore.— 
Psalm 125:2. 
How beautiful upon the mountains are 


the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 
that publisheth peace.—Isa 52:7. 





High on the glacial slopes we plant our feet 
Beneath the gray crags insurmountable; 
Care, like a burden, falling from our hearts; 
Joy, like the wings of morning, spiriting 
Our souls in ecstacy to outer worlds 


Where the moon sails among the silver 
peaks 
On the four winds of Heaven. 
Charles Warren Stoddard (“In the 


Sierras.”’) 

Prayer.—O Lord, Thy righteousness is like 
the great mountains, and Thy mercy like 
the mighty deep. We are in awe at the 
thought of Thy loving kindness, and we look 
up to Thee as those who have trembled at 
Thy work in nature and in the soul of man. 
Help us to rise to nobler heights, and to 
dwell in wider spaces. We would breathe 


a purer air and gain a broader view. Then 
shall we lose our cares, and find a greater 
joy in the contemplation of Thy love. Lift 
us up, for Thy mercy’s sake.—Amen. 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 15. 
Theme for the Day.—The Greatest. 
Scripture—Bless Jehovah,.Q my soul. 
O Jehovah my God, thou art very 
great; thou art clothed with honor and 
majesty.—Psalm 104:1. 


Thine, O Jehovah, is the greatness, and 
the power, and the glory, and the victory, 
and the majesty; for all that is in the 
heavens and in the earth is thine; thine is 
the kingdom, O Jehovah, and thou art ex- 
alted as head above all.—l Chron. 29:11. 





It is said that the senses are great; 
Greater than the senses is the mihd: 
Greater than the mind is the Reason; 
But what is greater than the Reason, is HE. 
—The Bhagavad-Gita (“The Yoga of 
Action.”) 





Prayer.—Our Father, we love to speak with 
Thee. It is an honor past all believing 
that Thou hearest and answerest our pray- 
ers. Men have adored Thee in all the na- 
tions and under every sky. They have called 
on Thee by all the hundred sacred names. 
But we have learned from Jesus to call 
Thee our Father, and we grow happy in the 
thought that in his name we can come very 
near to the God he loved. Give us truer 
appreciation of the faith of those to whom 
he has not yet spoken of Thee. And may 
we hasten to bring them his message of the 
Father of all. In his name we pray.— 
Amen. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 16. 
Theme for the Day.—The Summons. 


Scripture.—Awake and sing, ye that dwell 
in the dust, for thy dew is as the dew of 
herbs.—Isa. 26:19. 

Now is salvation nearer to us than when 
we first believed. The night is far spent, 
and the day is at hand.—Rom. 13:11-12. 





O souls that lie sleeping 
In doubt and in night, 
Wake, wake from you weeping! 
Day comes, in despite 
Of cavil or grieving. 
Man’s best of believing 
Is but the receiving 
Of heavenly light.. 


—Grace Denio Litchfield (“The Sunlight.”) 
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Prayer.—We have wasted too much time 


in doubt and hesitation, our Father. With 
shame we confess that we have been dull of 
vision and unready to respond to Thy call 
Summon us forth to the work of the day. 
Save us from cowardice and refusal. Stir 
our spirits, even with suffering, that we 
may awaken truly to the work of God in the 
world. Then grant us the light that we 
may see and not walk in darkness, and we 
shall find peace in the dawning of the day. 
—Amen. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUA«Y 17. 
Theme for the Day.—Dawn upon 
Mountains. 
Scripture—And he went and met him in 
the mount of God.—Ex. 4:27. 
Until the day dawn, and the 
arise in your hearts.—2 Pet. 1:19. 


the 


daystar 


Look higher. then—perchance—thou mayest 
beyond 

A hundred ever-rising mountain lines. 

And past the range of Night and Shadow— 
see 

The high-heaven dawn of more than mortal 
day 

Strike on the Mount of Vision! 

Alfred Tennyson (“The Ancient Sage.”) 





Prayer.—Heavenly Father, we look up to 
Thee, who art enthroned upon the everlast- 
ing hills. We cannot doubt Thy love, for 
the proofs of it are unnumbered. When we 
have thought there was only darkness about 
us, suddenly the light has broken, the dawn 
has come. and we have found joy. Even so 
would we ever confirm our souls in the 
faith that Thou wilt shine upon us in every 
hour of darkness. And in this confidence we 
commit ourselves to Thee.—Amen. 


SATURDAY. FEBRUARY 18. 
Theme for the Day.—The Making of Man. 
Scripture—And God created man in his 

own image, in the image of God created he 
him; male and female created he them.— 
Gen. 1:27. 

And Jehovah God formed man of the dust 
of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life; and man became a living 
soul.—Gen. 2:7. 





Ay, and heaven heard, and was with him, 


and gave 
The gift that made him master and not 
slave; 


Even in that stress and horror of his fate 
His thronging cry came half articulate, 
And some strange light, past knowing, past 
control, 
Rose in his eyes, and shone, and was a soul. 
F. W. H. Myers (“From Brute to Man.”) 





Prayer.—Our Father who art in heaven, 
we have read in the sacred records of the 
past that Thou didst create man in Thy 
likeness. We have no key to unlock the 
secret of the hour, the manner of the dura- 
tion of this transaction. We only know 
that out of the brute dust we have been 
made, in the likeness of God we are de- 
signed to be, and all between is the process 
of the divine creation. Save us from the 
boast that the work is done. May we not 
rest content till we gain something of the 
stature of Christ. In his name we pray.-~— 
Amen. 


We have a season, the calmest and most 
delightful of the year, which we call the 
Indian summer. I often say the autumn of 
our life resembles that happy and serene 
weather, and am thankful for its rest and 
its sweet sunshine—William Makepeace 
Thackeray. 
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Section VIII. Ahijah of Shiloh 


(I Kings 11:26—12:15) 


Topic for Sunday, February 19. 


QUESTIONS. 

1. What were some of the difficulties that 
confronted Solomon on his accession to the 
throne? 

2. How did he meet these emergencies? 

3. What important alliance did he make? 

4. What were the chief building enter- 
prises of Solomon’s reign? 

5. Where did he procure the materials for 
these structures? 

6. What were the sources of his wealth? 

7. What features of his rule lessened his 
popularity? 

8. Of what political significance were Sol- 
omon’s many wives? 

9. What were the popular features of his 
reign? 

10. With what three men did he have diffi- 
culty? 

11. What is the picture of Solomon pre- 
sented in the prophetic narratives? 

12. In what regards does it suggest an- 
other opinion? 

13. What was the nature of Solomon’s 
wisdom? 

14. In what respect was he a religious 
man? 

15. What was the actual result of his 
building the temple? 

16. How were the prophets treated in Sol- 
omon’s reign? 

17. What plan did they adopt to preserve 
the older faith? 

18. What were the real causes of the re- 
volt? 

19. What were the relations of Ahijah 
with Jeroboam? 

20. Describe the events of the assembly 
at Shechem. 

21. What was Jeroboam’s later attitude 
toward the prophets? 

22. What other prophets are named in this 
period? 

* * . 
1. THE REIGN OF SOLOMON. 
(1 Kings 2:12, 11:43. 

When David died it was not strange that 
there should be some misgiving on the part 
of the loyal supporters of the throne, for 
Solomon was a youth, and there were danger- 
ous elements both at home and abroad (ef. 
Psalm 2). But the young king dealt with 
the situation so firmly that his power was 
soon recognized by all. Adonijah, his de- 
signing brother, Joab, the unscrupulous cap- 
tain in David’s reign, and Shemei, the rebel, 
were put to death, while Abiathar, the priest, 
was removed to make room for the more 
friendly Zadok. The royal marriage con- 
tracted by Solomon with the daughter of the 


reigning Pharoah of Egypt must have given 
the young king unusual prestige. Not given to 
war, like his father, he turned his attention 
to building almost at once. He constructed 
the palace, the chief feature of which was 
the “House of the Forest of Lebanon,” so- 
called from its pillars and cedar work. This 
took thirteen years. Then he built the Harem, 
which was known as “The House of the 
Daughter of Pharoah,” after the chief wife. 
The temple took seven years for its comple- 
tion. Then there were such additional en- 
terprises as the fort Millo, the additional 
walls, and the store and garrison cities built 
in various parts of the kingdom. In order 
to carry out these plans, Solomon entered 
into a contract with his father’s friend, Hi- 
ram of Tyre, to furnish cedar and stone in re- 
turn for supplies of wheat and oil. He also 
established a sea trade with India, sending 
out his ships from the port of Eloth on the 
Gulf of Akaba. By means of this traffic, and 
the importation of horses and chariots in 
the trade with Egypt, Syria and the Hittites, 
Solomon acquired enormous private wealth. 
But in spite of his fame and popularity, 
there were features of his rule which awak- 
ened resentment. The change from the sim- 
ple life of the age of Samuel and David was 
too rapid and violent. In the organization 
of his kingdom for administrative purposes 
the old tribal boundries were disregarded 
and a new system of royal districts took 
their place. But most distasteful of all 
was the corvee, or levy of workers 
required *~ by the king for his ex- 
tensive building operations, and the taxes 
needed in the maintenance of the harem and 
court which Solomon gathered about him. 
Even if the biblical numbers are greatly ex- 
aggerated (700 wives and 300 concubines) the 
public burden of such an establishment must 
have been very great. Of course these women 
had political significance. Many of them 
represented foreign alliances cemented by 
marriage. This form of polygamy has al- 
ways been an important item in the diplo- 
macy of oriental courts. 

On the other hand there was much in the 
spectacular character of Solomon’s rule _ to 
please an impressionable people like the 
Hebrews. Jerusalem became a beautiful city. 
The pageant of the court and the army was 
pleasing to a _ splendor-loving race, The 
achievements of the king in trade, organiza- 
tion and the enrichment of his kingdom, filled 
the people with pride. The visits of other 
rulers, like the Queen of Sheba, not only 
added to the brilliancy of life at the capital, 
but increased the reputation of Solomon. 
Even the adversaries who threatened to give 
him trouble—men like Hadad of Edom, 


Rezon of Zobah“ahd Jeroboam of Ephraim, 
were compelled to take refuge under the pro- 
tection of Egypt. 


2. THE CHARACTER OF SOLOMON. 


The impression made by the casual reading 
of the records of Solomon’s life is that he 
made a good beginning, but under the influ- 
ence of the court and harem he declined 
toward the close and became a despot and a 
voluptuary. Probably these impressions are 
due to the disappointment of the prophets at 
the results of Solomon’s work. 

The truth seems to be rather that he was 
a man of totally different character from his 
father David. He was far abler and shrewd- 
er in taking advantage of the opportunities 
of government for his own profit. To a 
naturally alert mind which made him obser- 
vant of the phenomena of nature, he added 
the advantages of all the educational disci- 
pline the times afforded, perhaps under the 
instruction of Nathan, so that he bore the 
reputation of being the wisest man of his 
age. But his wisdom was of the nature of 
intellectual cleverness and political sagacity 
rather than breadth of vision and concern 
for the highest good. 

As to his interest in religion, it was rather 
the recognition of its value as a necessary 
and picturesque feature of his kingdom than 
a personal relation with God, such as David 
had sought. In spite of the public and rather 
formal expressions of Solomon’s piety, the 
impression made by the records is that he 
was not a deeply religious man in any sense, 
but rather a secularist, who desired to make 
religion as spectacular as possible, and there- 
fore use it in the adornment of his capital 
and the enrichment of the external side of 
public life. He was a worshiper of Jehovah, 
the God of his father. But it was a part of 
his deliberate policy to enrich his city with 
the shrines of other gods, such as his many 
wives adored. In this conduct he sought to 
gain all the advantage which the presence of 
foreigners and the encouragement of other 
forms of worship would bring to his coun- 
try. 

Even the building of the temple, to which 
David had looked forward with such longing, 
was to Solomon hardly more than the com- 
pletion of his plan for the architectural 
adornment of Jesusalem, and the addition of 
an elaborate scheme of religious ceremonies 
to the program of his court. 


* * * 


3,,-THE WORK OF THE PROPHETS. 


Meantime the estate of the men of prophet- 
ic character was increasingly difficult. In the 
reign of David they had been honored and 
trusted. Nathan ranked higher even than the 
king, at least in David’s regard. But in 
Solomon’s reign all this was changed. The 
king was the state. He assumed the posi- 
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tion of a true oriental despot. The priests, 
the public ministers of religion, whose elab- 
orate vestments made them a picturesque 
feature of the court, were honored. But 
the prophets were given scant regard, and 
they felt that with their relegation to ob- 
scurity the dangers to the true religion were 
greatly increased. 

The apprehension felt by Nathan in con- 
nection with David’s desire to build a tem- 
ple was more than justified by events. The 
priests were attracted to Jerusalem by the 
protection and profit afforded by the great 
central religious establishment, and the rural 
districts were left without care. The Tem- 
ple was not the only shrine, to be sure, for 
Solomon himself honored others. But it soon 
displaced all others in the public mind, ani 
the prophets feared the results of such cen- 
tralization. The entire drift of events was 
toward a strong, autocratic, secular state, 
like the neighboring nations. The despot- 
ism of the court was bad enough. The bur- 
dens of the people were sufficient cause for 
complaint. But still worse was the peril 
that threatened religion. Better by far a 
simpler government and a genuine regard for 
the national faith, such as had prevailed in 
Samuel’s day, than all this wealth and cere- 
monial. 

The people of the orient are naturally pa- 
tient. They bear heavy burdens with small 
complaint, particularly if they can enjoy the 
pageantry of royal shows. If they had been 
left to themselves they might have endured 
even heavier burdens than those imposed by 
Solomon. But the prophets felt that the time 
to act was now, before the load became too 
heavy and the monarchy firmly established. 
They determined to curb the pride of the 
court, and failing in this, to fan public re- 
sentment into such a flame of revolt as 
should consume the fabric of absolutism. 
The death of Solomon gave them the occa- 
Jeroboam the son of Nebat, a chief of 
levies of the tribe of Ephraim. was their 
instrument and Ahijah of Shiloh was their 
leader. 


sion. 


* * 


4. AHITAH AND JEROBOAM. 
(1 Kings 11:26-12:15.) 

During the final years of Solomon, Jero- 
boam had attracted the king’s attention as 
a man of ability. In making the extension of 
the walls of Jerusalem and the construction 
of the fort Millo, Jeroboam was in charge of 
the workers of Ephraim and Manasseh. He 
seemed to the prophets the most likely man 
to entrust with their design. and according- 
ly Ahijah made his acquaintance and opened 
to him the plans of the group. In a long and 
earnest conference, perhaps only one of many. 
he made clear to him the opportunity offered, 
the basis of the prophetic diasatisfaction 
with the present tendency, and the promise 
of popular support as the result of the or- 
ganizing work of the prophets. We are even 


told that Ahijah gave Jeroboam forcible il- 
lustration of the coming division of the 
kingdom by rending his own new mantle 


into twelve strips, of which he gave the 
young Ephraimite ten. 

In spite of the secrecy which all concerned 
must have endeavored to maintain. the con- 
spiracy was partly revealed, and Jeroboam 
had to save his life by flight to Egypt. But 
the work of preparation went on in his ab- 
sence. The prophets did not intend to pro- 
ceed to extreme measures without giving 
Prince Rehoboam a chance to save his throne. 
But they probably knew enough of his disposi 
tion to forecast the result, and they did not 
desire to be unprepared for whatever might 
happen. The fact that they appeared so 


slightly in the matter, and allowed the en- 
tire movement to assume the character of a 
Political revolt is not only natural, but an 
indication of their wisdom. 

{t Solomon’s death Jeroboam was recalle! 
and Reboboam was summoned to a national 
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assembly at Shechem, the ancient sanctuary 
in the-north. There he was asked to submit 
his program or platform. Would he lighten 
the popular burdens, or follow the policy of 
his father? If he were willing to concede the 
popular demands, which the prophets had 
skilfully incited, there was hope for a return 
to the earlier simplicity of Israel’s life. If 
not, then the decisive step must be taken. 

The issue was made and Rehoboam sub- 
mitted the popular demands first to the older 
men, who knew the changes from the days of 
David, and advised concession, and then to 
the young men who had grown up with him 
in the hot-house atmosphere of Solomon’s 
court. They advised no compromise with th. 
conservatives and the prince made the fatal 
choice. Instantly the cry of rebellion was 
raised, Rehoboam was compelled to escape 
for his life to Jerusalem, the overseer of the 
levies whom he sent to recall the people to 
allegiance to the house of David was stoned, 
and the breach was irreparable. Jeroboam 
was crowned soon after, and became king of 
the ten northern tribes. The prophets had 
accomplished their purpose. From the point 
of view of national unity and political power 
they had wrought unspeakable folly. The na 
tion never recovered from the shock of that 
division. Henceforth it was destined to be 
only a second or third-rate state. But from 
the point of view of religious concern the 
nation was saved. And the price was not 
too heavy, for Israel’s contribution to history 
was not political, but ethical and religious. 
Ahijah of Shiloh and his colleagues had done 
their work with courage and success. 


5. ANOTHER PROPHETIC WORK. 
That the prophets of the north and south 
acted in concert is shown by the refusal of 
Shemiah of Judah to allow Rehoboam to in- 
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vade the realm of Jeroboam after the revolt 
(1 Kings 12:21-24). Later on, Ahijah voiced 
the bitter disappointment felt by the prophets 
at Jeroboam’s refusal to follow their counsel. 
In fact the new king patterned his govern- 
ment as nearly as possible after that of Sol- 
omon. He set up shrines and bull-images of 
Jehovah at Bethel and Dan, he dislocated the 
calendar of the feasts, and inducted non-Le- 
vites into the places of the men who had 
withdrawn to the temple at Jerusalem. When 
his son fell sick, Jeroboam sent his wife in 
disguise to Shiloh to secure from the prophet 
a verdict on his recovery. But the indignant 
Ahijah used the opportunity to recall the 
hopes which Jeroboam had blasted, and the 
tragedy which awaited him (1 Kings 14:1-18). 
Nothing further is known of Ahijah, Pro- 
phetic traditions are preserved in 1 Kings 18, 
and in 2 Chron. 9:29 mention is made of a 
writing of Nathan regarding Solomon, a pro- 
phetic work by Ahijah of Shiloh, and certain 
oracles of Iddo the Seer concerning Jeroboam 
the son of Nebat. 
. * . 
FOLLOWING STUDIES. 

The next two sections will deal with Elijah, 

and the two that follow with Elisha. 


* * + 


TOPICS FOR FURTHER STUDY, REPORTS 
OR PAPERS. 

1. Solomon’s treatment of Adonijah, Joab, 
Shemei and Abiathar. 

2. The relations of Israel and Egypt in 
Solomon’s period. 

3. Solomon as a builder. 
The character of Solomon. 
The influence of the temple on the life 
of the nation. 

6. The good and the evil results of the 
division of the nation. 


4. 


Christian Endeavor Lesson 


BY W. D. ENDRES 


TOPIC FOR FEBRUARY 19. 
Serenity: How to Get It; What It Accom-- 
plishes. Jno. 14:1; 16:33. 

Often when the clear blue of the sky 
stretches over us with not a cloud nor so much 
as a thick atmosphere to obstruct our vision 
it has been described as serene. With the 
same word is an undisturbed body of water 
described which lies before the eye placid and 
calm. Applying the word with this general 
conception to our own minds and hearts, we 
say a person who has a bright clear vision un- 
obscured by misgivings and uncertainties, 
and who meets his disappointments and 
difficulties with an untroubled soul, who ap- 
proaches his task quietly and with poise is 
serene. This is his attitude not to any par- 
ticular duty or phase of his life, but to life 
as a whole. 

It comes only through a profound faith in 
God. The world in which we live is so large 
and mighty and bewildering, and we are so 
little and weak and puny, and the span of 
our lives is so short that to take God out of 
vur consciousness is like robbing the pilot of 
his compass in midocean, with even the stars 
hid from his: view by the clouds of an ap- 
proaching storm. For be it remembered that 
storms burst upon the lives of us all. It is 
no wonder that multitudes are tossed on the 
high seas of life and that waves of adversity 
swallow up the thousands. They are troubled 
by their failures; they yield to the appetites 
of the flesh; they are caught in the snares 
which were craftily laid by others; they are 
hemmed in and hampered by their own ignor- 
ance;their own strength is only weakness and 
no source of strength is known to them. But 
where God is enthroned in the life, where 
God is made the author of the universe, the 
giver and protector of our lives and where the 





life of the individual is brought into subjection 
to Him, lived in the fear of God, with faith; 
where his justice, his providence, and his 
fatherhood prevails, the soul is anchored and 
refuses to be moved by the passing whirlwinds 
which overtake it. Not that trouble does not 
come to one who has faith but that faith gives 
him vision, a means of interpretation, a trust 
that refuses to be moved by the little eddies 
of the stream. 

Serenity gives power. It enables one to 
maintain his own poise. It gives him vision 
entirely hidden to one who does not have it. 
The resultant assurance shuts out trouble and 
anixety and secures peace and tranquility. 
This naturally enough inspires confidence and 
trust on the part of these who are less strong. 
This opens into the two great avenues of ser- 
vice; the enrichment of our individual lives 
and the service which we might render to 
others. Here stretch before us the various 
fields of benevolence and charity, world-wide 
missions, evangelism, etc., ete. 

The serene soul has “sustaining power. it 
is easy to be induced to make lofty resolutions 
when the soul has been profoundly stirred, 
when the atmosphere is charged with it and 
scores of others are moving in that direction, 
but only the soul which is stayed on the 
eternal one can stand the varying exper- 
iences of the succeeding decades. 


In the little world in which children have 
their existence, whosoever brings them up. 
there is nothing so finely perceived and so 
finely felt as injustice. It may be only small 
injustice that the child can be exposed to; 
but the child is small, and its rocking-horse 
stands as man hands high, according to 
seale, as a big-boned Irish hunter.—Charles 
Dickens. 
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The Congress 

Of Disciples of Christ 
Meets in Springfield, 

April 18, 19 and 20,+ ‘ 
West Side Church. 


Illinois will be hostess. 
It is not too early for preachers and 
begin preparations looking 


laymen to 
1 large attendance. 


forward to : 
A great program 1s prepared. 
Unquestionably, the Congress will be the 
largest and best in its history. 
. > * 

C. R. Mitehell of Eureka, has begun a pas- 
torate for full term at Cooksville. 

Evangelist E. N. Norton, is to hold a meet- 
ing at Raymond beginning January 30th. 


H. Brooks is available for a pas- 


He 


James ) 
torate. or to assist in revival meetings. 
can be addressed at Clayton, Til. 
having the assistance of 


Camp 


H. J. Rewnolds is 
Evangelist Sword in a meeting at 


Point, just recently begun. 


Stephen E. Fisher is holding a short meet- 
ing for the Webber Street Mission in Cham- 
paign. 

The Sunday-school Union of Peoria lis- 
tened to an address by R. A. Doan of Ohio, 
January 17th. 

Casey church is being ministered to by J. A. 
Clemens, who has but recently become pastor 


there. He remeved from Toledo to this point. 


W. B. Slater of First Church, Moline, has 
a prayer-meeting with from thirty to fifty 
per cent of the entire membership present 
each week. 

N. S. Haynes of Decatur, is pastor of the 
ehurch at Mt. Zion in Macon county. The 
building just completed, will be* dedicated 
very shortly by J. Fred Jones 


Hevworth received an offering of about 
$20.00 which will be increased and sent to 
Eureka College rhis church, with its pastor, 
C. J. Rebertson, observed Education Day. 


Ceorge H. Brown Ras recently organized 
1 brotherhood in his church at Charleston. 
The charter members! ip roll includes eighty- 


two names, 


Rome G. Jones is pastor of the church at 
Washburn where there were forty-two addi- 
tions during last year. Mr. Jones is ready to 
assist some church in a meeting if he is called 


at once 


Sidell Church observed Edweation Day 
The pastor, P. F. York, preached on “Chris- 
tian Culture and Eureka College,” and re- 
ceived an offering of $23.00 for this school. 


The Fisher meeting, with J. Frank Hollings- 
worth as pastor and evangelist, is continuing 
with splendid interest. The minister is greet- 


ed with crowded houses and his labor is being 
rewarded with additions. 

S. Elwood Fisher, minister of the church 
at Dixon, is holding his own meeting. He is 
having assistance from Elmer E. Rice, in 
conducting the music. The latter is a mem- 
ber of Dixon Church. 


Literberry Church, with C. G. Cantrall as 
minister, recently closed a three weeks’ 
meeting, in which one hundred and seven- 
teen were added. Charles W. Ross was 


the evangelist. 


Major Griffith is conducting a revival at 
Allenville. The evangelist’s wife and daugh- 
ter are assisting in personal work and conse- 
quently, up to a recent date, there had been 
twenty-six additions, eleven of them by con- 
fession. 


Centralia church, where J. S. Rosborough 
is minister, has a Sunday-school with an ambi- 
tion to have seven hundred in attendance. 
They already have about five hundred and are 
in a contest with the Sunday-school at Litch- 
field. 


H. L. Willett has been lecturing on the 
“Life of Jesus” during the past two weeks in 
the Wabash Avenue Church, Kansas City, of 
which L. J. Marshall is pastor. His series of 
six lectures was divided into two parts, using 
three evenings of each week. 


Final results of the Sword and Rice meet 
ing at Mt. Sterling, show forty-seven ad- 
ditions. Of this number, forty-one were by 
onfession. The congregation, and minister 
\. L. Cole, are very enthusiastic in their 
commendation of the evangelists. 


Charles W. Ross, with Mr. Seniff as soloist 
and musical director, began a meeting the 
latter part of January, with A. E. Under- 
wood and his congregation at Chapin. At 
the conclusion of this meeting, Mr. Ross will 
discontinue his evangelistic work, having ac- 
cepted the church at Litchfield. 


At the Field Workers’ Convention held in 
St. Louis, which was composed. of state 
Sunday-school secretaries, the I. W. Gill flag 
was awarded to Illinois, for having the lar- 
gest mileage in travel of those participating 
in the great men’s parade at Topeka, during 
the National Convention. 


George W. Wise, pastor at DuQuoin, is 
co-operating with the ministers of the Metho- 
dist and Presbyterian churches ‘in a union 
revival meeting. The evangelists are Hamil- 
ton and Peannam. 
favorable for a fine fellowship as well as for 


Prospects are said to be 


1 considerable ingatbering. 


Kankakee church enjoys the largest prayer 
meeting in the city, which is said to be one 
of the most interesting features of the church. 
The pastor W. 0. Livingstone, is receiving 
additions to the congregation nearly every 
Sunday. For the first four weeks of Janu- 
ary there have been 12 additions. 


Onarga Church, is doing an exemplary 
thing, in allowing its pastor, Milo W. Neth 
ereutt, to hold a meeting in « neighboring 
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church, unable to pay for an evangelist. Mr. 
Nethercutt is in a revival at Westville, 
while his own congregation is continuing 
his salary. 


At Danville, First Church where William E. 
Adams is pastor, the official board is meet- 
ing five minutes before the morning service 
for prayer. Doubtless many a pastor would 
welcome the innovation in his church, espec- 
ially so, if it were proposed voluntarily by 
the members of the official board. 


Howett Street Church, Peoria, is in a 
meeting with splendid results so far. W. 0. 
Harlow is evangelist. Early reports from 
the meeting indicate a prospect for large 
results. Mr. Price, the pastor, has been 
preparing the congregation for some time for 
this special effort. 


Gibson City is in a meeting conducted by 
the pastor, with four added the first Sunday. 
This church accepted the cancelled date of 
Rock Island, for a “Team Work” banquet, and 
was greatly pleased by the presence of the 
committee and their addresses. Every man 
made friends for his cause and the vision 
of the local church was enlarged. - 


Gibson City already has a good brick build- 
ing but the church’s activity is causing its 
inadequacy to become apparent. Active Sun- 
day-school classes are overflowing all the 
space it is possible for them to be given, and 
proper care for this department, as well as 
others, is causing the minister L. O. Lehman 
to have ambitions for a completer and more 
satisfactory edifice. 


The Apportionment Plan has been adopt ~i 
by the University Place Church, Champaign, 
for increasing the membership of the Sunday- 
school. The system works well in church 
finances. We shall watch to see whether it 
succeeds as well in inereasing membership in 
the Sunday-school. The superintendent wants 
an enrollment of one thousand and he is levy- 
ing each class for its proportionate share. 


W. E. Harlow, who has been in a success- 
ful meeting at West Bluff Chapel, Peoria, 
Ill., is now leading a meeting at Howett 
Street Church, to be followed by services at 
Central Church. Education day was observed 
at Central Church, on Jan. 22, when four 
young women and two young men volun- 
teered for the ministry and mission field. 


The last report from the revival at Mack- 
inaw, was fifty additions, forty-five of whom 
were by baptism. One of the interesting 
features of the meetings, is the large number 
of men being converted. Snively and Marks 
are assisting the pastor, Mr. Sweet. The 
latter has been granted an increase of sal- 
ary of two hundred dollars, by the con 


gregation. 


Geo. F. Chandler is minister at Youngs- 
town and has begun his second year under 
fayrable circumstances. The Youngstown 
church recently held a sucessful meeting, 
with J. D. Wiliams, evangelist of the Third 
district. Mr. Williams is now at a meet- 
ing at Fowler. Results are being accom- 
plished in his district. The offerings~ this 
year are fifty per cent larger than those of 
previous years. 


Miss Alice Hornbeck has concluded a Sun- 
day-school rally at Clinton, where Albert 
Schwartz is pastor. The good results of the 
rally are said to be evident and indications 
are that they will be permanent. The kin- 
dergarten department has ‘introduced new 
methods and equipments for a completer and 
wore scientific work. This congregation is to 
have a meeting in February, conducted by H. 
M. Barnett of Kansas. 


Education Day was observed at. Central 
Church, Peoria, January 22nd. At this ser- 
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vice, two young men and four young women 
volunteered to enter the ministry or to go 
as missionaries to the foreign field. This 
church is happy in having four other young 
men who are contemplating the same deci- 
sion. W. F. Turner, the pastor, is soon to 
be assisted in a meeting by Evangelist Har- 
low, after the latter has finished a two weeks’ 
meeting at Howett Street Church. 


Havana church, with Ralph V. Callaway as 
pastor, is having additions and the various 
departments of church work are reported in 
splendid condition. The Sunday-school has 
fulfilled the conditions entitling it to a front 
rank certificate. 


Mechanicsburg Church observed Education 
Day and as a result will send a contribution 
of more than $20.00 to Eureka College. The 
Christian Endeavor Society supports a boy 
at the orphanage at Damoh, India. Forrest 
Mullins is the pastor. 


Armington church recently closed a meet- 
ing held by the pastor, R. Burt Doan, which 
not only materially strengthened the church, 
but also gave occasion for the raising of one 
thousand dollars on the church building debt. 


W. H. Cannon’s church at Pittsfield, had a 
total number of additions during 1910 of 38, 
of which number 24 were baptisms. The con- 
eregation raised for all purposes, $4,300 of 
which amount, $1,500 was for missions and 
benevolence. During March, John R. Golden 
of West Side, Springfield, and J. W. Seniff will 
lead in a meeting for this congregation. 


The church at Loraine will be pastorless 
after the first of April. J. F. Smith has 
been minister here for three years, during 
which time there was one hundred and nine 
additions. Mr. Smith can be secured for 
another pastorate at the expiration of his 
time with this congregation. His church has 
just concluded a meeting held by George P. 
Brunel, with seven additions. 


B. W. Tate, pastor of the church at Pon- 
tiac, is making large preparations for a meet- 
ing in which he himself is to be evangelist, 
with the assistance of W. R. Cody, of Michi- 
gan, as musical director. Mr. Tate has an 
Endeavor Society from which organization 
visitors are sent each Sunday in the month 
to the aged and sick. These visitors find 
the homes of the “shut-ins,” whether mem- 
bers of the church or not. Such a plan is 
bound to be of comfort to the ones visited, 
but doubtless the visitors will themselves 
be quite as greatly blessed. 


J. A. Barnett has been pastor of Gales- 
burg Church nearly four years. During the 
last year, the church raised for all purposes 
$4,100. More than 25 per cent of this was 
devoted to missions and benevolence. A year 
ago this church became a Living Link in the 
Foreign Society and supports Mrs. W. R. 
Hunt at Wuhu, China. During last sear, 
there were twenty received into the member- 
ship, which just equals the loss by death 
and removal. During the entire pastorate, 
more than three hundred have been added to 
the congregation. 


Kankakee Central Church is forced to have 
more room for its growing work. As a con 
sequence of this the basement is to be re- 
constructed to give adequate room, particu- 
larly for the Sunday-school, which has gone 
beyond the point where it is possible to be 
accommodated in the present structure. 
With commendable zeal, the members have 
set about to provide the room and practi- 
cally all the labor required has been donated 
without any™ solicitation, and considerable 
money has already been contributed for the 
furnishings. This congregation has an av 
erage attendance at the preaching services 
of 76 per cent of the number of members. 
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The Sunday-school attendance is 66 per cent 
and the prayer-meeting has 22 per cent. 


F. S. Nichols, minister at Table Grove, be- 
gan February 5th an interesting series of 
Sunday evening services, which he calls “Life 
Work Series.” After the first Sunday, he 
will have on succeeding evenings, addresses 
by a business man, a journalist, a farmer, a 
teacher, a home-keeper, a nurse, a physician 
and a lawyer. Each address is followed by 
an address of the pastor. “The Business 
Man” is followed by “The Ambitious Mer- 
chant,” “The Journalist” by “The Editoria! 
‘We’,” “The Farmer” by “The Scent of the 
Clover Field,” “The Teacher by “Jesus the 
Teacher,” “The Home-Keeper” by “A Dinner 
of Herbs,” “The Nurse” by “The Healing 
Ministry of Jesus,” “The Physician” by 
“Luke the Physician,” and “The Lawyer” by 
“The Prophet Lawyer.” At each of these 
services, special music is also arranged for. 


The following resolution was adopted by the 
brotherhood of First Church, Galesburg, at a 
recent meeting; “Whereas, we believe the 
hardworking postoffice employes should have 
the Lord’s Day for rest, and, whereas, the 
National Letter Carriers Association and the 
Lord’s Day Alliance unite in asking churches 
to secure for these men Sunday rest, and in- 
asmuch as post offices are closed on Sunday in 
Colorado Springs, Toledo and Detroit, there- 
fore, be it Resolved, That this organization, 
Brotherhood of Disciples of Christ No. 259, 
register its approval of the movement now on 
in Galesburg to close the postoffice on Sundays, 
and do hereby urge all members of the First 
Christian Church of Galesburg together with 
the members of its various auxiliaries to sign 
and send in the coupon to that effect as pub- 
lished and prescribed in our daily newspapers. 

“Be it futher Resolved, That a copy of this 
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resolution be submitted to our daily news- 
papers for publication and that a copy be 
published through our parish paper, ‘The 
Galesburg Voice.’ ” 


A glance through the new directory of 
Eureka Church, shows an interesting condi- 
tion in this congregation. Several facts 
stand out conspicuously. The financial situa- 
tion looks encouraging to one on the outside. 
There is an apparent conscience throughout 
the entire membership, toward the duty of 
contributing to the church’s expenses and for 
the work carried on abroad. It would be 
difficult for some preachers to imagine a state 
of mind in their congregation to even permit 
a detailed financial statement to be printed 
in the annual directory. Eureka church does 
this. Out of a total of eight hundred members, 
there are very few who do not contribute to 
current expenses and to missions. It is ob- 
servable, that those persons who support 
to missions are the same persons who support 
local work, and those who are sufficiently in- 
terested to contribute toward local expenses, 
are the same people who have evidently 
caught a vision of the universality of the re- 
ligion of Jesus. The diretory prints opposite 
each member’s name, two columns of financial 
figures, the first column shows the contribu- 
tions throughout the year for current expen- 
ses, the second, the contribution for missions 
and benevolence. During the year, there was 
a total of $9,597.39 raised, of which amount 
$4,836,97 was for missions and benevolence. 
In addition to the above amount for missions, 
there were individual gifts from the congrega- 
tion, to the Foreign Society, amounting to 
$1,169. It makes the church’s whole contri- 
bution for missions and benevolence during the 
year, $6,005.97. There was a gain in member- 
ship of eighty, of which thirty-five were by 
confession. David H. Shields is minister here. 


CHICAGO’S QUARTERLY ASSEMBLY 


Notable Departing Address of George A. Campbell. 
BY VAUGHAN DABNEY. 


The quarterly assembly held Sunday after- 
noon, Jan. 30, at the First Methodist Church, 
will long be remembered by Chicago Disciples. 
The meeting was closed on time; the audience, 
large and appreciative; the fellowship rare; 
and the address by George A. Campbell, in- 
spirational and beneficial. 

Before calling the roll of churches O. F. 
Jordan, secretary of the City Missionary 
Society, made a telling talk about our Chi- 
eago work. He urged our occupancy of the 
growing suburb, especially the North Shore, 
and pleaded for a stronger work among the 
foreigners who are daily becoming a more 
potent factor in the industrial and political 
life of our city. Mr. Jordan cheered our 
hearts when he spoke of the increasing in- 
terest of our brotherhood in our Chicago 
problems, and voted the recent tentative offer 
of $750 made by Robert Hopkins, National 
Bible-schoo] Superintendent. This amount is 
proffered on condition that the Cook County 
Sunday-schools raise a like amount, the 
total to be spent for special work among our 
foreign population. 

Austin Church Leads. 

Following this earnest talk Mr. Jordan 
called the roll of churches requesting them 
to stand and state the number composing 
the delegation, The Austin group was the 
largest, having over forty. Metropolitan 
Church came second. Other large delegations 
were those from West Pullman, Sheffield 
Ave., Douglas Park and Jackson Blvd. 

The address of the afternoon was delivered 
by George A. Campbell who is leaving Austin 
for Hannibal, Mo. Mr. Campbell has seen 
active service as a Disciple minister in Chi- 
cago about fifteen years, and consequently 
can speak from an experience rich and deep. 


The message was delivered extempore. 
It was fresh and sweet in its virility; it 
was deeply devotional and prophetic. Mr. 
Campbell used no rhetorical device to charm, 
nor oratorical flight to enthuse. His delivery 
was not studied, but the words came directly 
from an overflowing heart, which beats 
and bleeds for our city. 

The freshness of the message came from 
the great out-of-doors, in which Mr. Camp- 
bell dwells. He spoke of the stars, the snow, 
chasms and deserts, the hills, birds and 
brooks, and the great stretches of open fields. 
No grime and dust of the city dulled his 
speech, nor clouded its meaning, for the 
speaker lives in a high altitude above the 
dirt and fog. 

And this freshness and sweetness 
strengthened by the virile note, which 
so in evidence. He discussed big things. 
spoke to please no set of men. While 
hesitating to tread upon the toes of the 
ultra-conservative, he was equally frank and 
direct in his remarks pertaining to criticism. 
But, with it all, the manly sense of fairness, 
relieved the speech-from any spirit of cen- 
soriousness. 

Devotional and Prophetic Message. 

The devotional element was strong. In this 
simple definition of religion, the coming of 
Christ to man and the going of man to Christ; 
in his emphasis upon prayer, meditation; in 
his plea for a concept of the deep spiritual 
significance of the ordinances; in his eleva- 
tion of the cross—in these phrases do we 
find warrant for such a statement. 

The message also was prophetic. Mr. 
Campbell is a seer. He dreams. Looking 
far into the future he sees the establishment 
of the kingdom, where God’s will shall le 
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done on earth as in heaven. 

Suffice it to say, that Chicago Disciples will 
long remember the final message of George 
A. Campbell. They will ever be strengthened 
when faint; cheered when despondent; 
aroused when indifferent, by this vigorous 
and wholesome interpretation of the funda- 
mental ideals of the Disciples of Christ. 

Following is a resume of the address: 


MR. CAMPBELL’S ADDRESS. 

Those of us gathered here this afternoou 
are followers of Christ who have found our 
service and fellowship among the Disciples 
of Christ. All of us at some supreme mo 
ment- in our lives accepted Christ as our 
leader, and swearing allegiance to his leader- 
ship dedicated our lives to him and to his 
church. The years of our Christian service, 
the churches of our praise and worship, the 
circles of our fellowship, the friendships of 
spiritual communion, the culture and grace 
of soul and the missionary activity are those 
of the brotherhood of the Disciples. 

So in a sense our dedication is not alone 
to Christ but to our brotherhood. Our ser- 
vice to the church universal and to the world 
entire is through the more limited circle we 
eall the Christian church. 

Christian Passion in the Metropolis. 

Those of us here are trying to be true to 
our dedication of former years. We are 
trying to live the Christian passion and the 
principles of our brotherhood in the metro- 
politan atmosphere in which we live. 

Many of our brethren who come up to this 
great city are not now with us and perhaps 
not of us. I do not censure them; for I 
cannot judge as to the forces that played 
upon them. Life has its tremendous tests. 
Were some of them engulfed in the mael- 
strom of Chicago’s passion for pleasure and 
amusement? Were some drawn away from 
us by the terrific fight to eke out an exist- 
ence? Were some spiritually unbalanced by 
the lure of gold? Were some lost in the 
mists of doubt because of the new learning 
that is upon us? Were some discouraged by 
our weakness in this city of wonderful pro- 
portions and thus found their way to stronger 
societies? No matter—many have left us; 
but we remain as representatives of our 
brotherhood. Possessing the principles of our 
fathers what are we going to do with them 
in this city and in this time, and what new 
note or message will we send back to our 
brethren because of our toil in this center 
of cosmopolitan aggregation? The heart of 
the world beats in our midst. When our mes- 
sage comes to that heart wherein will it 
prove effective, wherein will it be endangered, 
wherein will it be modified? 

Disciples’ Three Characteristic Notes. 

Historically the three most distinctive 
characteristics of the Disciples are: 1. Their 
intense evangelism. 2. Their passion for 
union. 3. Their plea for the restoration of 
primitive Christianity. 

Our evangelism has been our glory. Back 
of it were mighty motives and convictions. 
No one who at all appreciates the spiritual 
significance of our splendid evangelism coull 
have the suspicion of a sneer concerning it. 

Nevertheless it is true that the protracted 
meeting evangelism is now rarely successful 
in our metropolitan centers. This being true 
shall we surrender the passion for conquest. 
By no means. That course would lead to 
paralysis and death. We must adjust our 
methods to the manner and conditions of 
the people. Already we are stressing three 
forms for the spirit of evangelization to take. 
The children must be taught and led to the 
Christ and his church early, and then culti- 
vated by illumined souls of the church. Sec- 
ondly, our laymen must be called to the 
priesthood of service. Men in a city are 
lonely. They wish to make real friendships. 
The church men will find an opportunity in 
this deep soul hunger after companionship 
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for very effective evangelism. I would like te 
call this the evangelism of friendship. 

Then again there is the evangelism of the 
minister as pastor. Preaching is important, 
but in a city full of human tragedies, the 
work of the true and modern pastor is a 
most necessary factor in building souls and 
establishing a church. Thousands in our 
great centers are pouring into ministers’ 
ears secrets they entrust to no one else 
Thus the pastor becomes a prop to many 
a failing soul—nay, he becomes an inspiration 
that holds the soul to the path that leads 
up to God. 

The Vision of a United Church. 

The vision of our fathers for a united 
church was a most splendid and worthy one. 
The generation immediately before ours ap- 
proached this problem of Christian union 
largely from the doctrinal side. There waa 
much controversy and much bitterness. 

In the centers we see so much of sin and 
moral degradation that denominational dis- 
tinctions are not so greatly stressed. Creeds 
are allowed to fall into disuse. The strength 
of all churches is more given to combating 
the common foe—sin. Thus we are ap- 
proaching the union question more from the 
human and practical side. We are all will- 
ing to co-operate to save our boys and girls 
from evil institutions and evil ways. We 
have not discarded the program of the fathers 
but we are bringing to it a new prayer, a new 
vision, a new emphasis, made possible to us 
by the environment of our tasks. 

Primitive Christianity. 

Our fathers did well to go back to the 
source of our Christianity for their authorita- 
tive word and spirit. It is still our passion 
to restore primitive and eternal Christianity. 
In our busy lives we are in danger of losing 
the meditative note that was so strong in 
the beginning of our religion and that is a 
necessary eternal note. If the meditative 
and reverential notes go, all is gone. But 
there are some gains to our plea that will 
come out of the modern time and out of the 
metropolitan life. 

We will put Christ in his right place. Criti- 
cism in our brotherhood in recent years has 
obscured Christ. He is the all and in all ot 
our religion. With the coming of historic 
criticism the conservative and radical have 
fought over him, much I think to his sor- 
row. Neither has any final word to say of 
this Living One. He is not dependent on the 
verdict of science as to dates and author- 
ship. He is a living Spirit enthroned in the 
hearts and consciences of his people. He ia 
the great fact of history pervading all its 
life. No criticism, no science, has any final 
word to say about religion. With metropoli- 
tan acumen we will call again our brother- 
hood to its spiritual faith and chide it for 
wasting time in its heat about the skeleton 
of our religion. Christ alone is sufficient, is 
eternal and primitive. 

Two Primitive Ordinances. 

Our fathers exalted the two ordinances 
they found in the New Testament. We have 
inherited these; and thus we have to do 
with them in a hyper-critical age. Do they 
bear fruit? is the searching question of our 
day. It is easy for that which was intended 
as a spiritual help to become a material 
curse. Baptism and the Lord’s supper should 
be spiritualized. They stand for the deep 
primitive and eternal truths of Christianity. 

They should be guarded and exalted with 
spiritual content. The thought back of 
either is enough to sweep us from our feet. 
They are dead forms unless we come to them 
with sanctified imagination. 

The Christians in a city who weather the 
vast temptations that test the soul are al- 
most uniformly controlled by the passion of 
sacrifice. They have learned the meaning of 
the cross. Here again is a primitive and 
eternal note. No life can be full and free un 
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less it has its source in the cross. Before our 
brotherhood is controlled by a passion of 
surrender the city may have to send it the 
note of Calvary. 

Human Woe in Superlative Degree. 

The Disciples of the city see human want 
in its superlative degree. They see on every 
hand sin that has run its course, and thus 
is reaping its sad harvest. They are moved 
to give charity, to build play-houses, to 
change conditions, etc. This is well. The 
church must ever be concerned with the whole 
life. But when we have found ourselves in 
our modern complex life we shall regard the 
church as the voice and inspiration that, 
striking down into the deepest places of the 
soul, will create all necessary forms for the 
best human development. The primary em- 
phasis is not to be put on institutionalism. 
but on the prophetic message of the church. 
The church is to be the centrality of life in 
that it deals with the springs of the soul 
The preaching of real religion that lays hold 
on God and then utters itself to the souls of 
men so that they are compelled to service ia 
the function of the church. 

Starting with Christ we wil! look up and 
say,.“Not my will but thine be done;” start- 
ing with Christ we will look within and be 
made holy men for his holy church; start- 
ing with Christ we will look without and 
love our brother as ourself; starting with 
Christ we will look forward and hear him 
say, “Fear not little flock, it is your Father’s 
good pleasure to give you the kingdom.” 

Take heart, every soul—for Christ said, 
“T will build my church.” The issue is not 
in doubt. 


CHICAGO NOTES. 

The installation exercises in connection 
with the pastoral office of Rev. Egbert Le 
Roy Dakin, of the Memorial Church, were held 
Sunday afternoon, Feb. 5. Mr. Dakin, of the 
Baptist communion, is the new associate min- 
ister and director of Religious Education. 
Representatives from the Baptists, Disciples 
and neighboring churches participated. 

W. C. Pearce, of the International Sunday- 
schoo] Association, gave an illustrated lec- 
ture on adult class work at the Metropolitan 
church on Sunday last. There were five addi- 
tions on that date. 

At the evening service of the Austin church 
January 29, Mr. Clark, of the Y. M. C. A. 
Training School, was the chief speaker. Mr. 
Clark has seen active service as a Methodist 
missionary in the Canadian northwest. 

A male chorus was a novel feature at a 
recent service at the Evanston church. It 
is planned to have this chorus sing at least 
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Granville Snell, who is in a successful meet- 
ing at Amazonia, Mo., dedicated their new 
church, January 29. : 




















The church at Atlantic, Iowa, which is now 


holding revival services, celebrated “Home 
Coming Day” on January 22, which was 
largely attended. 

John P. Sala, is conducting a series of 
evangelistic services at Central Church, Day- 


ton. Ohio. 


i. Be 


He is assisted in the singing by 
Lewis. 


S. B. Braden of Edon, Ohio, has just closed 
meeting with the church at Cortland, Ohio. 
Forty-two were added to the church and the 
lepartments of the work strength- 


rhe School of Methods for Sunday-school 
held recently at Canton, Ohio, had 
an enrollment of seventy-five from out of 
the city and a large local attendance, and 
those in charge are greatly encouraged by this 
good beginning. 


Teac he rs, 


H. Gordon Bennett began a meeting at 
Walters, Okla., on January 29, with a good 
audience at the first service. This field has 
been without a pastor for six months but 
a good Sunday-school organization has kept 
the work going. 


The present membership of the church is 
725 resident and 105 non-resident. Five hun- 
dred and twenty members last year made 
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The church is now out of debt and is seeking 
to become a great missionary church. 


The congregation at Beloit, Wis., is plan- 
ning a new house of worship to be erected 
next summer. The church has grown so 
greatly since the coming of the new pastor, 
N. A. Borop, a few months ago, that an ade- 
quate place for services is necessary. 


Following a two weeks’ meeting at First 
Church Stockton, Cal., the work of remodel- 
ing the building will be started. The attend- 
ance has increased to such an extent, since 
J. K. Ballou assufed charge, that a larger 
auditorium and Sunday-schoo] rooms are 
found necessary. 


Burris A. Jenkins of Linwoor Blvd. Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., is giving a series of three 
lecture-sermons on “Great Poems.” The 
subject on Jan. 22 was “The Vision of Sir 
Launfal” the music for the service being 
largely Wagnerian, and illustrative of the 
Holy Grail theme. 
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Second Church, Milwaukee, Wis., Mark 
Wayne Williams, pastor, is progressing in 
attendance, and the Sunday-school especially 
is growing. A series of stereopticon lectures 
on the time of Christ has recently filled the 
church on Sunday evenings. This congrega- 
tion is working earnestly for a new chureh 
this year. 


On Jan. 25, the congregation of First 
Church, Ft. Scott, Kans., gathered to hold a 
thanksgiving and jubilee meeting over the 
freeing of the church from all debts. This 
is the first time the church has been free 
from debt since the present edifice was built, 
and the members are much encouraged for 
the future work of the church. 


C. J. Sebastian, pastor at Gas City, Ind., 
reports a good year in their work. Fifty 
have been added to tne church membership; a 
men’s class of over fifty organized; the enrgll- 
ment of the women’s class increased from 
about ten to over a hundred; a new organ 
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A California Business Man 


placed $10,000 with the Foreign Christian Missionary Society on the Annuity Plan, and receives an annual income of $600 on the 
“I am greatly pleased with the Annuity Plan. I have never made an investment that has given me more satis- 
faction both as a business transaction and the knowledge that it is helping to spread the gospel over the world. I intend to put 

more money into it just as soon as it is possible.” 
Couple with this the fact that he pays no taxes on this bond. 
For full information concerning the Annuity Plan, address the 


FOREIGN CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY, Box 884, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Isn’t it a fine investment? 























and many improvements made in 


purchased, 
church and Sunday- 


the equipment of the 


sc shool. 


Frank Scattergood, pastor of Stow Corners 
Chureh, near Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, planned 
a successful banquet recently at which sixty 
men were present, which is considered a 
record-breaking attendance for this conserva- 
With a nucleus of forty 


tive congregation. 
a Brotherhood 


members, in his men’s class, 
was organized. 


A commission form of government has re- 
cently been adopted by First Church, South 
Bend, Ind., and the indications are at pres- 
ent that the plan will prove a great success. 
Five eommissioners will head the departments 
of organization, membership, finance, litera- 
ture and music, each one promoting the in- 
terests of his department. The plan will be 
given a thorough trial during the coming 
year and if it proves a success it will probably 
be adopted by other organizations. 


The past year’s work at Edon, Ohio, has 
been full of encouragement and hope. There 
has been a substantial increase both in the 
membership and spirit of the various organ- 
izations of the work. The sum of $2,202.00 
was raised for all purposes. The church 
gave $110 for missions and $66 for local 
benevolences. The church has recently ex- 
tended the present pastor, S. B. Braden, a 
call to minister for another year. 


First Church, Fulton, Mo., T. E. Winter, 
pastor, is steadily growing even in its build- 
ing period when it is worshiping in a pub- 
lic hall. The Sunday-school has been graded 
up to the Intermediate department. Sunday 
night services have taken in new life and 
interest and are a joy rather than a burden. 
The new house, a picture of which was pre- 
sented to our readers recently, will be opened 
February 20. 


Edgar Dewitt Jones, pastor of First 
Church, Bloomington, IIl., recently assisted 
W. F. Richardson, pastor of First Church, 


Kansas City, Mo., in a three weeks’ meeting. 
Despite the fact that for more than a week 
the streets were a glare of ice making walk- 
ing perilous and a _ wide-spread epidemic 
of sickness prevailed throughout the city, the 
meetings were well attended and thirty-five 
added to the membership. The members were 
greatly refreshed by the messages of truth 
and love given throughout the meetings by 
Mr. Jones. 


C. C. Morrison, of The Christian Century, 
preached at Jefferson City, Mo., last Sun- 
day. The church there is without a pastor 
but is trying to entice A. R. Liverett away 
from Cameron, Mo., where he has been sin- 
gularly successful. The Jefferson City church 
is in a strategic position, with a splendid 
church house and a capable congregation. 


They are too much haunted with a heavy 
debt. The right kind of leadership would 
bring them into fairer conditions, and it is 
confidently believed by the church that Mr. 


Liverett is the man for them. 


Englewood Church, Indianapolis, Ind., gives 
a splendid report for 1910. Expended for 
local work, $3,031.14; upon church debt, 
$1,798; for missions and _benevolences, 
$286.08, making a total of $5,015.22, and a 
net gain to the membership of eighty-seven. 
There remains of a $4,000 church debt only 
$1,500. This has been done in two years’ 
time and the pastor, E. C. Moorman, has 
had his salary increased each year. This 
church is the home of the Opportunity Class, 
taught by A. L. Oreutt, which is one of the 
largest adult classes in Indianapolis. 


The annual dinner, business meeting and 
roll eall of the Central Christian Church, 
Lebanon, Ind., L. E. Brown, pastor, was 
held Jan. 27. Over 350 people enjoyed the 
dinner provided by the ladies of the church. 
During the year the church raised $3,241.37; 


Sunday-school, $784.94; C. W. B. M. Aux. 
$320.38; Young Ladies’ Circle, $90.10; 
Ladies’ Aid Society, $147.31; Juniors, $20.00; 


making a total of $5,387.40. Of this amount 
$1,254.72 was for missions and benevolence. 
For the coming year two Living-links will 
be supported, one in China, through the 
Foreign Society, and one at Livingston, Tenn., 
through the C. W. B. M. 


The Third Church, Indianapolis, Ind., is 
to try a very interesting experiment. Our 
new location is six blocks from our former 
building and we find ourselves surrounded by 
a new and densely populated environment. 
As a means to secure a hearing for W. J. 
Lhamon who is to begin a meeting with us 
February 12, we are to have an “Indoor 
Chautauqua or mid-winter assembly.” We 
believe the idea is new, and as a means 
to advertise a meeting, we believe it will be 
a great success. If worthy of notice, we 
submit it for consideration of other churches. 
—Harry G. Hill. 

The church at Fitzgerald, Ga., Everett Hol- 
lingworth, pastor, reports fifty-nine additions 
during the year, of which twenty-three were 
by baptism. The membership is now 226. 
Total amounts raised, $2,497.90, of which $500 
went to reduce church debt. The third year 
of the present pastorate began September 1, 
and the pastor’s salary has been increased 
$200. They are in a campaign to liquidate 
the debt and remodel the building, to afford 
needed accommodations to the growing Bible- 
school work. They have the largest church 
in town, and night audiences average 400 
the year round. 


The Helena, Mont., church held its annual 
banquet and congregational asembly January 
25, and reports indicated advancement along 
all lines. The financial reports showed 
$3,500.00 raised for all purposes, about 
$500.00 of which went to missions and phil- 
anthropic purposes. The clerk’s report 
showed a net increase of thirty-two in the 
membership. The church begins the new year 
entirely out of debt and all are optimistic 
of the future. The official board has been 
reorganized along more practical lines for 





effectual work. The finances of the church, 
being left completely with a board of five 
trustees and other members of the board, 
elders and deacons, will deal entirely with 
the spiritual affairs of the church, meeting 
regularly in counsel with the minister, to 
study the problems of attendance and organ- 
ization. They are trying to impress upon 
the board that its real work is not raising 
but saving the people and training 
Chas. W. Barnes is pastor of 


money, 
«ue church. 
this church. 


The Gentry family, of central Missouri, feel 
that they lost their moral leader, and the 
Disciples of central Missouri lost a rare and 
faithful member, when Mrs. Jael W. Gentry 
died at her home in Sedalia, on January 12. 
This woman, whom God permitted to 
live long, and inspired to live rightly, was 
in her eightieth year. She had been ill since 
last July with a complication of troubles 
induced by a life of great activity, especially 
within the church, and by declining years. 
Her life was so woven into that of the First 
Christian Church of Sedalia, that it feels 
it is losing a very part of its life in losing 
her. Mrs. Gentry was one of the pioneer 
Kentuckians who helped not only to make 
the Christian church in Kentucky, but to 
bring it over to Missouri and there to see 
it grow from infancy to a sturdy institution. 
She was a woman of strong religious convic- 
tions, but also of broad outlook, intellectual 
strength and vivacity, and of real moral 
fibre. She so impressea her strong personality 
upon her many descehdents and friends that 
they will carry that impress with them 
through life. The profound intiuence that she 
had upon many of them increases rather 
than diminishes with her death. Such a life 
as this is not lived in vain. 


A. R. Liverett, pastor at Cameron, Mo., 
sends the following good report: Have just 
completed two years’ ministry at this place 
during which time we have received over 
180 into the fellowship of the church. Spent 
over $3,000 on completing the church base- 
ment, beside raising money for other im- 
provements. Our enrollment of members now 
stands at 687. The whole church board re- 
signed and we had an election and reorganized 
the board. We are confident that this means 
more: effective and sympathetic work. Our 
Sunday-school is doing good work under the 
leadership of T. W. Partin. We have an 
organized committee of seven who have over- 
sight of the finances. S. D. Thompson is 
superintendent of this department and all 
indications are that he will more than make 
good. In many ways this is a delightful 
field. 





IRAM COLLEGE. Send for Mlustrated Bulletin, 
Souvenir Mailing Card amd Complete Catalog 
to PRES. MINER LEE BATES, HIRAM. 0 
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F. T. Ray, formerly of Hebron, Neb., has 
accepted the pastorate at Belleville, Kans. 

B. F. Shoemaker has tendered his resigna- 
tion at Nevada, Ia., to take effect March 1. 

A. P. Johnson, of First Church, Chickasha, 
Okla., is assisting G. Lyle Smith in a meet- 
ing at El Reno, Okla. 


church at Caldwell, Kans., to continue with 
them. 

Revival services began January 23, at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. Robert O. Noah is in 
charge of the music. 

W. G. Johnston, pastor at Greensburg, Ind., 
has resigned to take up city evangelistic 
work in St. Louis, Mo. 

R. S. Robertson of Brunswick, Mo., has 
been called to the pastorate at Humboldt, 


Neb 
The series of meetings at East Liverpool 
Ohio. have been concluded, with a number 


of act essions. 


conducted suc 
Marshall 


recently 
meetings at 


— Ww. Abberley 
cessful evangelistic 


town. Ia. 


A series of union meetings began February 
6. at Keokuk, Iowa, to continue for a month. 
The services for the first week are to be held 
in First Church. 


Large congregations attended the meetings 
conducted at Petoskey, Mich., by Lowell C. 
McPherson. Clyde Pickett is pastor of this 
congregation. 

R. W. Lilley, pastor of First Church, 
Keokuk, Ia., delivered the address before 
the Y. M. C. A. meeting there on Jan. 29. 
His subject was, “The Cowardice of the 
Hero.” 


L. I. Mercer and J. K. Shellenberger ad- 
dressed the Brotherhood at Massillon, Ohio, 
Jan. 29, the oceasion being the first anni- 
versary of its organization. The men had 
entire charge of the evening service. 


R. L. Brown recently conducted a meeting 
at Mason City, Iowa, with the pastor, C. H. 


DeVoe. Much interest was manifested in the 
meetings and about seventy-five were added 
to the membership. 

J. T. Brown has concluded a meeting at 


Kendallville, Ind., with the pastor, A. B. 
Houze, during which there were sixty-seven 
additions. Mr. Brown is now in a meeting 
at Red Key, Ind. 


F. A. Bright is in the sixth year of his 
successful ministry at Waynesburg, Pa. 
With the Kendalls he held a three weeks’ 
meeting in January, during which there 


were eighty additions. 


Evangelistic meetings are in progress at 
Oakland, Cal., under the leadership of John 


Brewer and the pastor, T. A. Boyer. Later 
special work will be done in organizing 


the congregation for systematic Sunday-school 
work 


A union meeting is planned for the Bro- 
First Church, Vincennes, Ind., 
with the Brotherhood of the Presbyterian 
church at that place. Dr. Charles Little, of 
Wabash, Ind., who is prominent in Presby- 
terian circles has been secured for the princi- 
pal address, and it is hoped that more than 
three hundred men will be in attendance. 


therhood of 


The work at Weatherford, Tex., where 
Owen Livengood ministers, is making good 
progress. The Sunday-school is nearing an 
enrollment of one hundred, and through 

earnest efforts on Mr. Livengood’s part to 
increase the attendance at the church ser- 
vices, a substantial response has been made, 
Which is encouraging to the workers there. 
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C. M. Myers has received a call from the ~ 





W. S. Myers and P. O. Gates have just 
closed a three weeks’ meeting with I. H. 
Teel, pastor at Santa Cruz. The factional 
divisions of the past are now buried, and the 
church is now harmonious and happy. Forty- 
three were added to the membership in this 
meeting. 


C. O. MeMullen, who has taken charge of 
the work at Woodson Chapel, coming there 
from Mayville, Mo., has already instilled 
new life into the congregation by his energetic 
methods, and much encouragement is felt for 
future work This church had been without 
a pastor for some time before Mr. McMudlin 
assumed charge. 

The pastorate at Chillicothe, Mo., will be 
vacant March first, owing to the resignation 
of S. J. White, who has accepted a call to 
juthrie, Okla. Since coming to this field 
three and a half years ago, Mr. White has 
accomplished much good. Three hundred 
members have been added to the church, the 
Sunday-school attendance increased one 
hundred per cent. Mr. White has also been 
active in temperance reforms and will be 
much missed both within and without tho 
affiliations of his church. 


Chicago Notes 
(Continued from page 20.) 
once a month. O. F. Jordan, minister, says 
that such a chorus introduced masculinity 
into the worship and is an inspiration both 
for pastor and people. 

The Round Table Discussion on “Religious 
Education” led by Doctor Ames, proved ex- 
ceedingly profitable for the ministers at their 
last regular meeting. Many laymen could 
well spend their time at some of these meet- 
ings. 

R. W. Gentry is much encouraged over the 
work at Waukegan. Though he expects to 
leave there in June, he feels that if his suc- 
cessor tactfully handles the problem, that 
possibly a union of the two factions of the 
church may be effected, which would result 
in a strong organization. Since Waukegan 
is so closely related to Chicago, the Disciples 
of this city are deeply interested in the out- 
come of the matter. Mr. Gentry is doing a 
constructive piece of work in this field. 

Announcements were out when the Christian 
Century was going to press, about the ban- 
quet for Geo, A. Campbell at the Great 
Northern on Tuesday at 6:30, February 7. 
Plates $1.50. 

The annual dinner of the Monroe Street 
Church was held in the dining room Friday 
evening, January 27. A large company was 
in attendance. Reports were read from the 
various departments of the church. They 
were most encouraging. “For the first time 
to my knowledge,” said the church treasurer, 
‘“““ve have a balance in the treasury, with all 
bills paid.” 

After the dinner finished—it 
exceptionally well prepared it almost finished 
the “eaters”—greetings were extended to those 
present by the pastor. R. W. Gentry and Mr. 
Morrison followed with most inspiring talks. 
G. A. Campbell, of Austin, was the special 
guest of the evening. He brought 
earnest message to the church, emphasizing 
the need and necessity of sane, wholesome, 
intense Christian passion in the church life. 
It was a most timely and helpful address. 
It will fruit. Mr. W. A. Kennedy 
closed tne speech-making and urged all tae 
members to give the pastor more substantial 
aid in the enlargement of the work for 1911. 


was was, 80 


a serious, 


bear 


Team Work Campaign 
(Continued from page 10.) 
church can never expect to make progress 
among the masses. Last, but not least, is 
the presentation of the varied interests repre- 
sented by the Foreign Society, our agents 
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abroad. This, as the others, emphasizes the 
“Team Work” idea, and shows the absolute 
necessity for the practice of unity at home in 
order to be able to preach it abroad. The 
missionaries are praying for unification of 
our interests at home, and the placing of the 
responsibility for the success or the failure 
of our united missionary and benevolent work 
upon the shoulders of every man, woman and 
child among the Disciples of Christ. 





RAISE FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
DOLLARS FOR DRAKE 


UNIVERSITY 


Where else can Disciples invest money in 
the cause of Christian education with the cer- 
tainty of larger returns for all time? Drake 
University has made good; she enrolls over 
1,800 students annually, 300 of whom are 
from other States and foreign countries; 
200 are in the Bible department. 

The location of Drake University is strate- 
gic. The surrounding influences, climatic, 
hygienic, social, political, moral and religious 
are wholesome and inspiring. Her home city, 
Des Moines, with near 100,000 population, 
has a spirit to rule herself; and is already 
giving to other cities her Commission Form 
of City Government. Des Moines society is 
quite thoroughly American. This Midland 
is free from the negro problem of the south, 
exempt from the Asiatic encroachments so 
disturbing to the west coast, and away from 
the extremes of wealth and poverty and the 
inherent labor troubles of the east. 

Drake University is at the center of the 
world’s largest and most fertile farden spat; 
the very base of missionary supplies both 
of men and means if we but win them for 
Christ. These home-owned fields of this great 
Midland are occupied by a people possessing 
the highest average of intelligence. The 
greatest lecturers on the platform today are 
largely employed in this Midland region. On 
national questions the Midland people hold 
the balance of power. No borderland or sec- 
tional question can carry without first pre- 
senting its claims and securing the consent 
of this people. Practically all the leading 
lecture bureaus of this country are owned 
and managed by former Drake Students. 

The influence of the Christian Church is a 
large factor for righteousness in this city. 
Some of our leading churches are located here. 
Such pastors as C. 8. Medbury, Finis Idle- 
man and H. E. Van Horn minister to them. 
Where would a student go for higher ideals in 
the art of clothing and feeding the race and 
learning the lessons of higher living? Surely 
this is the place for a great University. 
Help us to provide the necessary Endowment 
for great success. We are already offered 
$100,000.00 on condition that we raise $400,- 
000.00 additional soon. If you will help or 
assist others to give. kindly write us at once 
for instructions. Address, 

Drake University, Des Moines, Ia. 
J. H. Stockham, Comptroller. 





An Encouraging Offer 


The Japanese Mission Bible School of 
Angeles, California, is just two years old. It 
was started especially to instruct those who 
Christians for future Sunday 
school teachers. There are no families and no 
children in the school, only a class of young 
men averaging about ten to fifteen in atten- 
dance, They do not take a collection regular- 
ly as most of the members have burdens and 
are studying to start some efficient work for 


Loe 


are already 


the Japanese on the Pacifie Coast. S. Has- 
egawa, the superintendent writes, “We 


share your sentiment fully in the American 
Mission work but are unable to help you 
satisfactorily. I gathered $2.10 yesterday and 
I tender you this as our Christmas present.” 

Brethren, if these Japanese student boys 
help us thus to Christianize America, what 
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ought .our great strong Bible-schools do? 
Many of them have not yet been heard from: 
Will not this generous cooperation of Brother 
Hasegawa and his little band touth their 
hearts and inspire them to secure the same 
liberal support on the part of their schools in 
our united effort to bring America to Christ? 
Rost. M. Hopkins. 


Front Rank Schools 


We are glad to announce 431 front rank 
schools in line to date (January 28.) We 
trust we may receive many applications the 
coming week. We are glad to welcome West 
Washington and Wisconsin among the front 
rankers this week. Remember we issue the 
certificate this year if your school has reached 
any one of the six points and we will taxe 
pleasure in sending you literature to help 
you reach the others. Send applications to 
vour State Bible School Superintendent or 
the National Superintendent. 
Ropert M. Hopkins, 
American Bible School Superintendent. 


Rainier of the Last Frontier 


(Continued from page 13.) 

“What do I care for your thousand dollars. 
I’d give ten thousand for her myself if I had 
it. Stop your whining, Sevier. I have 
beaten you at your own game, that’s all. I’ve 
got your girl and I’ve got your gold and I’m 
going to keep them both. And if you want me 
to speak plainly, let me say that she ought 
to be glad to get the admiration of a man, 
even though his skin is black. I’ll do as well 
by her as a notorious old rake like you, 
Sabe, senor medico? How about the suprem- 
acy of the Anglo-Saxon, now?” 

Cold with an awful horror, Benicia could 
yet hear, through her suddenly throbbing 
ears, a sudden wild shrieking of oaths, sounds 
of a furious struggle, a call for help and a 
wild excitement throughout the camp. 

Men awakened suddenly, went crashing and 
calling about her shack. One or two, leaning 
over, peered in to make sure of her safety. 
Wild thoughts of flying for the jungle came 
to her. But she was too frightened to move. 
In trying to rise she found herself unable to 
stir. 

As the noises outside died away, she again, 
fascinated, listened to the voice of Fagan. 

‘So you thought you could knife me, hey? 
How does your gag feel? Comfortable? Now, 
listen, you low-lived knife slinger, I’m not 
going to kill you. Somebody might find your 
dead body and think you had done credit to 
yourself in your death, and never know that 
you had hired Fagan for a thousand gold 
pesos to ambush you and make a hero out of 
you. If it hadn’t been for that time you cut 
me out of that little Esquimaux beauty Kol- 
ano, on the Yukon, in °97, I might have 
played fair with you. 

“But now I even things up. How do you 
like it, doctor? Shall I take the gag out? 
Tomorrow our sweet little friend will hear 
all about you and then she and Fagan will 
travel up into the hills, the beautiful honey- 
moon hills of this romantic country and we 
will ask you to accompany ua for a day just 
to keep you from breaking into Lloilo with 
too much news. There’s many a slip, doctor, 
many a slip, *twixt the cup and the lip.” 

There was no response. 

Gradually tne camp settled down into 
quietness. The victim in her attitude of froz- 
en fear, sat silent through the hours of the 
night. Above her the constellations wheeled, 
ah, so slowly. Around her slumbered the men 
with blood on their records and prices on 
their heads. 

Outside her shack a little mahogany body 
cuddled sleepily into Dreamland. 

It was George Washington Rizzal. 


(To be continued.) 
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Bethany 
Graded 


Sunday School Lessons 


International Course 


Charles Clayton Morrison, Editor 


The Bethany series is now developed to the point where it supplies the entire 
school—children, young people and adults. The publishers ask all Sunday-school 
workers carefully to consider the following outline of Bethany publications: 


Beginners 


Lessons prepared by FRANCES W. DANIELSON. 
First Year—Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, III, IV. Large Pictures (9x12 inches). 
Beginners’ Stories—(Ilustrated folder for Pupils)—Part I, II, Il, IV. 
Second Year—Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, III, IV. Large Pictures (9x12 inches) 
Beginners’ Stories—(Ilustrated folder for Pupils)—Part I, I, III, IV. 


Primary 
Lessons prepared by MARION THOMAS 


First Year—Teachers’ Text Book, Part I, II, III, IV. (With picture supplement). 
Primary Stories—(Illustrated folder for pupils)—-Part I. II, IT, IV. 
Second Year—Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, III, IV. Large Pictures—(6x8 inches). 
Primary Stories—(Illustrated folder for pupils)—Part I, IT, II, Iv. 


Junior 


Lessons prepared by JOSEPHINE L. BALDWIN 
First Year—Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, II. 
Pupils’ Book for Work and Study—Part I, II, III. (With picture supplement). 
Second Year—Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, III, IV. 


Pupils’ Book for Work and Study—Part I, II, III, IV. (With picture supplement). 


Intermediate 
Lessons for first year prepared by MILTON S. LITTLEFIELD 


Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, Ill, IV. 
Pupils’ Text Book—Part I, II, III, IV. 


(With maps). 


Young People’s and Adult Bible Classes 


Dr. Loa E. Scott’s LIFE OF JESUS, in Fifty-two Lessons. 
and adults. An easy, but thorough text. 


Professor H. L. Willett’s serial treatment of THE LEADERS OF ISRAEL, in The 


Christian Century. The Publishers will make special arrangements to furnish The | 


Christian Century to classes desiring to use Dr. Willett’s course. 


The curriculum outlined above furnishes a comprehensive course of religious 
instruction. 


sionary enterprises, philanthropic movements, and moral reforms. 


These lessons afford a signal opportunity for the Sun-| 
day-schools of the Disciples to promote Christian union. 


Sixteen denominations have laid aside sectarianism to pre- 
pare the Bethany Graded Lessons for their schools. 


THE GRADED LESSONS MAY BE BEGUN AT ANY: TIME 
Send Today for Order Blanks and Prospectus. 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY COMPANY 
700 East Fortieth Street, Chicago, III. 


Adapted to young people | 


It comprises not only the biographies, history, literature, and teachings | 
of the Bible, but also lessons on the history and heroes of the Christian Church, of mis- | 














